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OPERATIC STARS. 


NO. XI. 
ALBONI. 


Hiruerto, in noticing prime donne, our consideration has 
been directed to the established favourites of the opera, to 
such as have been submitted to the test of time, who have 
stood the ordea! of periodical criticism, and whose reputa- 
tions have been axioms in public opinion. In the operatic 
constellation we have pointed attention only to those who 
have long been its cynosures and its load stars; whose zenith- 
distances have been determined; whose magnitudes ascer- 
tained; whose brightnesses acknowledged. But lately, 
when no new comer of the skies was expected, when this 
portion of the heavens was supposed to be filled with its 
complete host of luminaries, 


‘* A new planet swam into our ken!” 


of such magnitude and lustre, as to require our especial 
attention as chroniclers of operatic phenomena. The appear- 
ance of this star, which was hailed with astonishment on 
account of its novelty, continued to increase in provoking a 
feeling of wonder by reason of its splendour, The name of 
this brilliant stranger was ALBONI—a cognomen, we ima- 
gine, anagrammatically derived from ALBION, as being the 
es where its beams were first worshipped with appropriate 
onours. 


Reader, bear with us awhile in our analogical fancies. 
They are not introduced; we trust, without illustrative mean- 
ing, and if they be something far-fetched, remember that 
our subject is no common one; and that if we be elevated 
from the sphere of criticism into the regions of the imagina- 
tion, we may proffer music as our plea, and Alboni as our 
extenuation. 


We believe it is Aristotle who, in his allusion to the 
animality of the heavens, first mentions the Planetary Hepta- 
chord. If we be in error, our friend, the translator of the 
“ Poetics,” can set us right. Macrobius, in his commentaries 
on Cicero, refers to this musical arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies belonging to the solar system. Leone Hebreo, in his 
“* Dialogues of Love,” develops the idea of the ancients at 
some length. Let us apply this fanciful notion to our operatic 
stars—it will exact no violent stretch of the imagination. In 
the heavenly lyre we shall then obtain the following vocalists, 
as composing the seven strings, viz.: Catalani, Pasta, Malibran, 
Grisi, Pauline Garcia, Jenny Lind, and Alboni. By this dispo- 
sition, Alboni may be said to represent the “ lunar string,” 
which, according to Macrobius, ‘gives out the fullest and 
gravest tone.” However fantastical the idea may seem, it is 
not devoid of poetic verisimilitude; for which reason we 
expect our readers will pardon us our analogical exordium. 


' 





Alboni may be pronounced emphatically the great operatic 
phenomenon of the day. Grisi and Pauline Garcia have 
already lived long enough to see themselves enrolled among 
the greatest names of all musical ages. They have outlived 
their date of wonder : though still in the zenith of their glory, 
they do not so much excite by their novelty as by their 
excellence. They are no longer phenomena—they do not 
strike by an unfamiliar appearance. Alboni, we iterate, is 
the great operatic phenomenon of the day. As yet, she may 
be said to stand on the threshhold of fame. Her light, though 
shining brightly, still burns on the verge of the horizon. 
Her declination in the operatic heavens has yet to be 
ascertained before she can be ranked with the great luminaries 
that have set for ever, or with those that still glitter with 
transcendant beams in the zenith. But, as we cannot antici- 
pate fame, nor take time by the forelock in our estimation of 
an artist, it is worth while to consider what are Alboni’s 
claims to future renown; what qualities and powers she 
possesses which may entitle her to transport her name to other 
times ; and finally, whether the reputation she has gained be 
one of those ephemeral halos, born of the smiles of popular 
prejudice and excitement, cr a coronal of glory conferred 
without partiality and won by desert. 

Of the characters of the female voice, the soprazo is, undoubt- 
edly, the most available. It is the best adapted for displays 
of energy and passion, and from its brilliancy and acuteness is 
more particularly striking to the hearer than the mezzo soprano 
or contralto. Besides this, it consorts better than avy other 
with the tenor voice, for which reason composers almost inva- 
riably write the music of their heroines for sopranos. Rossini 
is the most brilliant exception to this generally adopted rule. 
On the other hand the contralto, from its greater suavity and 
tenderness, is better suited to the interpretation of the gentler 
phases of the passions. The deep tones of the female voice 
have something in them extremely touching. They derive, 
moreover, a greater portion of their charm from surprise and 
novelty. In simple and pathetic strains they never fail to 
make a powerful impression. The contralto voice may be said 
to be derived from modern education. If we suppose com- 
posers to have written their music for particular singers, as 
assuredly they have, how else shall we account for no contralto 
parts being found in the old operas? In Mozart’s operas the 
music for females is, without a single exception, written for 
sopranos. In the Dan Giovanni, and the Nozze, we have three 
female singers in each, all sopranos. Even the Page, in the 
last named work, a part which is now always allotted to the 
contralto, is given to the soprano. We cannot for a moment 
imagine that Mozart, who has effected so much in his vocal 
works for tenor, barytone, bass, soprano, and even male treble— 
witness the Clemenza di Tito—should have omitted so expres- 
sive an exponent of operatic music as the voice we are, now 
considering. Rossini was certainly the first composer who 
wrote an opera expressly for the contralto, and he, no doubt, was 
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actuated by the influence of some particular singer. It is to 
Pasta, Pisaroni, and Brambilla, that we are to attribute the find- 
ing such parts in the operas of the Swan of Pesaro, not to any 
vocal discovery of his fertile genius. To Rossini the contralto 
is deeply indebted for some of his most. charming music. 
Tancredi, L’ Italiana, Cenerentola, La Donna del Lago, have 
all been written especially for this particular class of the female 
voice; while in other operas, such as the Gazza Ladra, we 
find the contralto awarded no mean allotment of the music. 
Donizetti has not overlooked this class of voice : some of his 
best music is written for the contralto, but in no one instance 
that we know of has he made it the feature of his opera. 

If Rossini could have formed and fashioned a voice after 
his dearest wish, he could not have found a more perfect and 
felicitous vehicle for the interpretation of his music than that 
of Alboni. Toa voice of the richest quality, and the most 
extraordinary compass, Alboni adds a purity of intonation 
absolutely faultless, and a rapidity and certainty of execution 
that no one can imagine who has not heard her. But these 
are not her only excellencies. The most consummate taste 
directs her efforts: her style and method are models of per- 
fection ; while the ease with which all this is accomplished is 
a matter of wonder to the most accomplished proficients in the 
art. Alboni possesses the rarest of all gifts appertaining to a 
singer: she enchains the connoisseur as well as the amateur : 
her singing delights the learned not less than the unlearned. 
Of all voices, male or female, we ever listened to, Alboni seems 
to us the most enchanting in quality. Such epithets as round- 
ness, fullness, mellowness, sweetness, liquidity, purity, but 
faintly shadow forth its inexpressible beauties. What a critic 
many years since recorded of Donzelli's voice, may with far 
greater truth be applied to that of Alboni: “It is just such 
an organ in quality and purity as we could listen to with 
delight practising the scales for a century.” But without 
ascending to the sphere of hyperbole, we may reasonably apply 
the lines addressed by Tom Moore to one of his innumerable 
mistresses, as a fit apostrophe to Alboni while singing :— 


* Oh, I have found it all at last, 
In thee, thou sweetest living lyre, 
Thro’ which the soul of song e’er past, 
Or feeling breath’d its sacred fire.”’. 


Pope has a line which also happily illustrates the matter :— 
“Lull’d by the soft nepenthé of her voice.” 


Had Pope ever heard Alboni we should at once set this line 
down as an inspiration after hearing her sing, so accurately 
does it appear to elucidate all we have felt while drinking in 
sounds, 


That might wake a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 


But it is time to dismount from our metaphorical Pegasus, 
and endeavour to give the reader, in our plain way, some idea 
of Alboni’s voice, her singing, and her dramatic powers, that 
he may be enabled to judge for himself whether she has taken 
a lease of Fame forever; or whether she holds it but as tenant- 
at-will, liable to be expelled from her bright tenement at a 
moment’s notice. 


, Alboni’s voice in character is a decided contralto; but from 
its extent in the upper register, many mezzo-soprano, and even 
soprano parts lie within its compass. We cannot certify its 
highest or lowest note. We have heard Albonising the C in alt, 
an astonishing note for a contralto, but with such ease that we 








could not assure ourselves the vocalist had reached the utmost 
limits of her organ. On the other hand her lowest notes have, 
on every occasion when we have heard her sing, been given 
with so much power as to preclude us from the possibility of 
ascertaining its downward boundaries. 

The Paris journalists—among whom stands Hector Berlioz, 
a high authority—have noted down Alboni’s voice as contain- 
ing two and a half octaves; and one of these vocal Rhada- 
manthuses has determined its compass at two octaves and 
seven-eighths exactly. But not being such accurate harmonic 
measurers as our continental brethren, we must plead innocence 
of the precise limitations of Alboni’s voice. Having heard 
her sing two octaves and a half at least, with the most perfect 
ease and freedom, it is not indulging in violent speculation to 
imagine she could master half an octave more without 
thoroughly exhausting her wealth of notes. The extent of 
Alboni’s voice is by no means so remarkable as its equality of 
tone. Malibran, perhaps, surpassed her in the former, and 
Pauline Garcia, is at least her equal; but neither Malibran 
nor Pauline Garcia possessed, or possesses, the same equability 
of tone in the different divisions of the voice. Malibran’s 
voice was naturally a contralto, education made it a soprano ; 
but the made voice was not only inferior to the natural, but 
it was of a different quality. The exquisite art of this extra- 
ordinary singer taught her to conceal all the defects of nature. 
Alboni appears to have expended little art in extending the 
register of her voice above or below. Every individual tone 
remains unspoiled by exertion or fatigue, and sounds fresh as 
if it were then first produced. She cannot sing so high as 
Malibran, perhaps not so low, but her voice is more pure in 
quality throughout. It does not come from the head with a 
numbed sound; nor through the nose, wheezing ; nor through 
the teeth, sibillating; nor is it choaked faintly in the throat ; 
but it proceeds directly from the chest, without impediment, 
neither resting on its journey to coquet with the larynx, nor 
paying a transient visit to the palate; nor vouchsafing to 
touch, even in common courtesy, nostril, lip, or teeth; but, 
like a fount first wakening to the sun, bubbles into music, and 
claims kindred with the sounds of heaven. Alboni’s singing 
is remarkably free from charlatanism, rarely descends to indi- 
vidual mannerism, and depends rather on its general excellence 
for effect. Alboni, appears to have a decided reverence for 
the intentions of the composer she interprets. The music 
of the Page in the Mozze di Figaro, was given by her 
last season at the Royal Italian Opera in its original integrity. 
The tranpositions were inevitable, but these were nobly 
redeemed, and Mozart would have been better pleased to hear 
them thus, than his own version from an inferior artist. Even 
Rossini, whose florid melodies not merely warrant, but pro- 
voke innovations and extraneous ornaments, was never 
spoiled by the wanton liberties of the singer. Asa vocalizer, 
Alboni has, perhaps, no superior. Her method displays 
consummate tact, and never was the “ art of concealing art” 
more happily exemplified. While executing the most extra- 
ordinary difficulties, while shaking on the highest notes, or 
sustaining the deepest, she hardly betrays a sign of exertion; 
there is no more straining of the muscles of the face than if she 
were speaking, and speaking calmly. There is no preparatory 
effort to reach a high note; no forced inspiration of breath ; 
the mechanism is invisible to you; the strings of the puppets 
are removed from sight. Alboni opens her mouth, the flood- 
gates of music are raised, and straight forth issues melody 
in a broad and rapid stream, not to be staid until the gates 
shall close again. No vocalist ever sang with more ease ; her 
most wonderful effects are produced without effort, artifice, or 
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trick. But while preferring claims to our consideration as a 
vocalist of the highest order, Alboni cannot be pronounced a 
dramatic artist of the same calibre. She is not a tragic 
actress of the lofty school; her style and physical means 
are better suited to the tender and sentimental than the 
fiery and energetic. Her temperament is evidently as soft 
and mellowed as her voice. She cannot compass the absorb- 
ing passion of Norma, nor the vengeful fury of Semiramide ; 
but Adalgisa would be exquisitely pathetic and expressive in 
her hands, and the world has already pronounced her Arsace 
unrivalled. {nthe purely comic, however, Alboni is admirable. 
Her animal spirits are excessive, her humor extremely 
natural; and her voice well adapted to execute in perfection 
music of a light and playful character. In Rossini, more 
especially, she is heard to the greatest advantage. Her 
flexibility and rapidity of utterance render her equal to the 
utmost difficulties of this composer’s florid music: while the 
beauty and freshness of her voice are exquisitely adapted 
to the interpretation of his delicious melodies. 

Alboni’s reputation may be said to have been made in one 
night. Her great name was indisputably in England. She 
came to London known ‘but in little, and that little did not 
speak very loudly in her favour. Her coming was unnoticed, 
except in the necessary prospectus of the opera; and pre- 
advisedly in the Morning Chronicle, which at that time 
advocated itself zealously in the affairs of the Royal Italian 
Opera. Her appearance on the opening night of Covent 
Garden scarcely excited more curiosity than the debut of 
Malle. Cruvelli at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She was certainly 
cheered upon her entrance, but what a small cheer after the 
salvos of acclamations bestowed on Grisi and Tamburini. 
The rest need not be told. It is matter of operatic history. 
After the first scene, Alboni left the stage and “ found herself 
famous.” A more decided hit was never made by any singer, 
on any stage, in any country. No one will gainsay this. 
The success attained by Alboni in London was corroborated 
in Paris. The two greatest capitals of Europe have acknow- 
ledged her one of the first living singers. At the commence- 
ment of this article, we have said that Alboni is yet but on 
the verge of the horizon in the operatic sky. One year’s 
ordeal is much, but it is not alf, Time only can confirm 
public opinion or reverse it. As critics we are cautious, and 
withold our individual sentiment in respect to Alboni’s future 
claims to greatness. From what we have expressed of her in 
this notice, the reader may, nevertheless, glean something to 
direct his estimation of her chance of more than evanescent 
popularity. We leave her in his hands, perfectly satisfied that 
the enchanting vocalist who commenced her career without 
preliminary culogy, will need no partial distribution of favour 
to confirm his first impressions. 

In person Alboni is large and frankly inclined to embon- 
point. There is, however, nothing masculine in her portly 
frame. Her deportment is natural and easy, and by no means 
devoid of dignity, where dignity is becoming. She posseses 
a countenance at once handsome and intelligent, and strik- 
ingly expressive. Her smile and laugh are thoroughly 
bewitching, and form, indeed, not the smallest charm in her 
comic acting. Alboni is still very young, being only in her 
twenty-fourth year, What a glorious future she has before 
her. 





DEATH OF MF T, COOKE. 


Ir is with more than common regret we have to announce 
the demise of this excellent musician and amiable man, which 
took place on Saturday last at his residence in Great Portland 





Street. 


Mr. Cooke was in the 67th year of his age, and for 
several weeks previous to his death had undergone the most 
intense suffering, which he bore with exemplary patience. 
He was a native of Dublin, and at the early age of fifteen 
years had earned so great a musical reputation as to obtain for 
him the leadership of the band of the Theatre Royal, Crowe 


Street, Dublin. From his earliest years, Mr. Cooke evinced 
a passion for the stage, performing in private theatricals, and 
occasionally appearing on the legitimate boards as a light 
comedian. He had a tenor voice of no great power, though 
remarkable for its sweetness of quality, which his taste and 
artistic acquirements had cultivated so highly that he was 
enabled to appear on the stage in a conspicuous position. 
His career in this province of his profession was a highly 
distinguished one. He was for many years first tenor at the 
London theatres, having made his debut at the English Opera 
House, on the 12th of July 1813, as the Seraskier, in the 
Siege of Belgrade. At Drury Lane, Mr. T. Cooke performed 
some of the leading operatic characters of the day, perhaps 
the most successful of which was Rodolph in Der Freischutz. 
He prosecuted his avocations as a tenor singer for many years, 
but fortunately he possessed abilities of a higher order than 
those required for a mere vocalist, and as an original composer 
he managed to acquire no mean reputation, while his musical 
acquirements befitted him for the offices of director and leader 
of an orchestra. He was a good violinist, and was one of our 
first leaders for many years at the foremost musical institu- 
tions of the metropolis. Mr. T. Cooke was perhaps one of 
the most versatile instrumental performers ever known in this 
country, He could play on every instrument in the orchestra, 
and has been known, at one of his concerts, in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, to exhibit his powers on the violin, clarionet, 
flute, oboe, bassoon, horn, violoncello, double-bass, and piano- 
forte, all in simultaneous succession. Mr. Cooke’s composi- 
tions were numerous and varied. He wrote operas and 
operettas, and composed music to innumerable dramatic pieces 
for all the principal London theatres. Many of his songs 
obtained great popularity. ‘‘ Gentle Zitella,” in the Brigand, 
was one of the most favorite ballads that had been known for 
years. Mr. Cooke was still more successful in his glees. He 
gained several prizes from the Catch Club and Melodists’ 
Club. His compositions of this class possess a peculiar 
merit. He was also a judicious and admirable professor of 
singing, and his work on the vocal art is one of the standard 
elementary treatises of the day. Perhaps, in his office as a 
professor of vocalization, Mr. Cooke was entitled to higher con- 
sideration than in any other of his numerous musical avoca- 
tions. He was acquainted with the best method of educating 
the voice, and several of his pupils have obtained no small 
ability on our stage. Of these we need only mention Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who studied some time under him, Miss Rain- 
forth, and the Misses Williams, whose musical education 
was, we believe, principally derived from him. Mr. T, Cooke 
was for many years past a member of the Philharmonic Society, 
the Ancient Concerts, the Melodists’ Club, the Catch Club, 
&c. &c, In 1846 he was appointed principal violin at the 
Ancient Concerts, and the following year he was promoted to 
the same distinction at the Philharmonic. On numerous oc- 
casions he acted as leader at the Great Provincial Festivals, and 
was already engaged to lead the band at the ensuing Worcester 
and Norwich Festivals. Mr. Cooke was married in 1805, to 
Miss Howell, by whom he had several children. Of these, 
Mr. Grattan Cooke, the oboeist, was the eldest. The first Mrs. 
Cooke died many years since, and Mr. Cooke subsequently 





married the lady who now deplores his loss. 
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Tom Cooke was an admirable specimen of a genuine Irish- 
man. Hearty, good-humoured, buoyant in spirit, witty and 
versatile, he may, indeed, be pronounced one of the happiest 
exemplifications of a true Milesian that ever crossed the Irish 
channel. He was one of the merriest companions that ever 
“set table in a roar.” His society was sought with avidity by 
some of the highest standing in the land, by literary men, 
and artists of all classes, In conversation he was a kind of 
musical George Colman, or rather a harmonious Theodore 
Hook,—id est, Theodore without Theodore’s bitterness. Many 
of his witticisms have found their way into jest-books, and 
may be heard retailed in endless post-prandial interchanges of 
convivial discourse. But the tongue of the merry wag is still, 
and the voice of the jester is heard no more. How many a 
laugh has lost its parent in Tom Cooke; how many an act of 
kindness shall remain for ever undone; how many a gentle 
word, or kindly admonition, shall rest in its antenatal tomb, 
it is impossible to speculate upon. Tom Cooke, our merry 
friend, is dead. A new spot on the sun of mirth has become 
manifest ; a vacuum has taken place in the community of 
good feeling,—the kind acquaintance, the gentle master, the 
amiable man, the fond father, the doating husband, have passed 
away for ever. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
No. 1V. 


Hand that ploughs has earlier need, 
Toil may chance to reap the weed ; 
Harvest only comes from seed. 


Stint thee not the seed to try, 
Hard the soil may be and dry, 
Sow it—not one grain will die. 


Fattest soil is rock and stone, 
Where that seed is never sown; 
Full of hand finds crop alone, 


Who would reap, to sow has need ; 
Love will never grow to weed ; 
Wealth of heart is fruit and seed. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F. RITTER. 





(Continued from Page 136.) 
CHAPTER Xil. (a) 


I. ‘Tue parts of tragedy which it is necessary to use as 
forms we have already stated ; (b) but the parts according to 
quantity, into which it is divided as separate, are these :— 
Prologue, Episode, Exode, Choral part; and of this /as¢ there 
is the Parode and the Stasimon. These are common to all 
drama, but the songs on the stage and the commoi are in 
some only. 

II. “The Prologue is all that part of the tragedy which 
precedes the parode of the chorus. The Episode is all that 
part of the tragedy which is between the choral songs. The 
Exode is all that part of the tragedy after which there is no 
choral song. The Parode of the choral part is the first speech 
of the entire chorus. The Stasimon is the song of the chorus, 
without anapest and trochee. The Commos is a common 
lamentation of the chorus and the actors, 

III. “The parts of tragedy which we might use we have 
already said ; the parts’ according to quantity, into which it is 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I. We may now aptly state, after what has been already 
said, those things at which the constructor of fables ought to 
aim, and those which he ought to avoid. 

II. Now since the structure of a perfect tragedy should be 
complicated and not simple, and, moreover, an imitation of 
something dreadful and pitiable (for this is the peculiar office 
of such imitation), it is, in the first place, evident that vir- 
tuous men ought not to be represented as passing from pros- 
perity to adversity (for this is neither fearful nor pitiable, but 
disgusting) ; neither ought the wicked to pass from adversity 
to prosperity (for this is the least tragic of all, as it has none 
of the qualities which it ought to have, being neither humane, 
nor pitiable, nor fearful); neither ought a very wicked man 
to fall from prosperity into adversity, since such a construction 
would indeed be in accordance with humanity, but it would 
excite neither pity nor fear. For the former of these (pity) 
concerns some one undeservedly unfortunate, the latter (terror) 
some one like ourselves, so that that which happens will 
excite neither the one nor the other. 

III. There remains then a character between these ex- 
tremes; such a one is he who is not eminent for virtue and 
justice, and who, at the same time, does not fall into misfor- 
tune through badness and wickedness, but, nevertheless, 
through some fault. He should also be one of those who are 
in great honour and prosperity, such as Edipus and Thyestes, 
and illustrious men from races of the sort. 

IV. Thus, for a fable to be well constructed, it is necessary 
that it should be single rather than double, as some say, and 
that the change should not be from adversity to prosperity, 
but, on the contrary, from prosperity to adversity; and then, 
not through wickedness, but through some great failing, either 
of such a character as has been described, or of one that is 
better rather than worse. 

V. What actually takes place is a sign of this. For the 
poets formerly took any fables that came to hand, but now 
the best fables are composed on the subject of a few families,— 
as on Alemzon, C&dipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, and 
Telephus, and others, whose fortune it has been to suffer or to 
do something dreadful. ‘The most perfect tragedy then, ac- 
cording to art, is of this construction. 

VI. Those then are wrong who blame Euripides, because 
he does this in his tragedies, and many of them end unhappily ; 
for this, as we have said, is right. The greatest sign is this, 
that such tragedies, if they succeed, appear most tragic on the 
stage and in contests, and that Euripides, if he does not 
manage well in other respects, nevertheless appears to be the 
most tragic of poets. 

VII. The construction, second in rank, is that which some 
place first, namely the double construction, “like the Odyssey,”’ 
which ends in a contrary manner for the good and bad per- 
sonages. This is considered first in rank, on account of the 
weakness of the spectators, for it is to gratify the spectators 
that the poets compose them. This, however, is not the 
pleasure of tragedy, but rather is peculiar to comedy, for then 
those who may be the greatest enemies in the fable, like 
Orestes and Agiothus, go off at last, having become perfect 
friends, and neither of them is killed by the other. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


(a) The whole of this chapter, is, in Ritter’s opinion, to be considered 
spurious, and is therefore placed between inverted commas, One reason 
is, the total want of connection with the chapter preceding and suc- 





divided as separate, are these just described.” (c) 


ceeding it; for, as will be seen, it is thrust into the midst of a discussion 
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on the structure of fable, with which it has nothingto do. Nevertheless, 
it is not to be dismissed as worthless, since, whoever wrote it, it is a most 
valuable record of the division of ancient tragedy. Our readers cannot 
do better than take upa Greek play (say the Antigone, which contains 
two commoi) and analyze it according to the definitions here given. 

(b) Twining, less literally, but very aptly says, “ the parts of tragedy 
which are necessary to constitute its quality, &c.” Those parts, viz., 
fable, character, &c., are the various elements of tragedy; those in 
Chap. XII., are the distinct portions into which pieces may be divided. 
The expression is herd, but the meaning is very clear. 

(c) This section is an useless and inaccurate repetition of the first, 
and must therefore be excepted from the commendation given to the 
chapter generally, 





SONNET. 
NO. LXXV- 


Surin not, oh! shrink not,—tliou should’st ne’er forget 
There is an inner fort, where nought can harm thee; 
An armory, whence thou with might may’st arm thee, 

That ’mid vain dreams there is one firm spot yet. 

The sun that lights the outer world may set ; 

There is an inner sun to checr and warm thee,— 
A point whence stream Tyrtean songs to charm thee,— 

A rock, whereon thy blunted sword to whet. 

Shrink not, oh! shrink not—mightier foes than those 
Which threaten now have menaced thee before, 

But yet were forc’d to bend beneath thy will. 
Those that thou dreadest now are inward foes ; 
But they can never reach that deepest core ; 
That is thine own—thou may’st defend it still. N. D. 





THE WHITTINGTON CLUB. 


Tue third soirée of this institution was held on the 17th 
ult., at 189, in the Strand. This house, late Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, now constitutes the club-house of the Association. 
Mr. Jerrold took the chair at an early hour, and addressed 
the visitors at great length, in an eloquent speech, wherein he 
descanted upon the rise, advance, and future prospects of the 
club; and alluded to the particular fitness of the Whittington 
Club, above all others in the metropolis for providing mental 
intercourse among such classes of the community as are debar- 
red from connecting themselves with loftier and less economical 
institutions of this kind. His speech was listened to with great 
attention, and excited much interest. While we acknowledge 
that the principles upon which the Whittington Club is founded, 
are highly meritorious, and that the club itself, in its ration- 
ality and economy, is a great improvement on all such previous 
establishments, we must assert that we have no exceeding 
great faith in such out-of-door associations, and that we look 
upon the attempt to invite ladies to participate in the rights 
and benefits of the establishment as something apocryphal. 
The notion is more poetical than practical. Then what will 
your domestic ladies say to it? Will they sanction their cari- 
sposi becoming Whittingtonites; or, leaving their household 
gods, lend the association the light of their own presence? We 
fear the Whittington Club is only constituted for bachelors, or 
disconsolate spouses. We repeat, as a club-house, if club- 
houses be necessary, the Whittington is entitled to the first 
consideration. Every department exhibits some peculiar 
advantage, by no means attended to in other like associations, 
and economy reigns over all. To the club there is attached 
a lecture room, debating-rooms, scietitific-rooms, reading- 
rooms, in short all that belongs to an institution of the first 
order. The visitors will find the culinary department most 
admirably conducted, every item, eatable and drinkable, being 
reduced to the Jowest possible charge. The members and 
guests at the third soirée reckoned more than 1400. After 








the speeches of the evening were concluded, in which, besides 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, were heard Mr. Charles Knight, Charles 
Lushington, Esq., M.P., George Thompson, Esq., M.P., and 
others, a concert followed under the direction of Mr. Carte, 
the flute-player, in which Miss Dolby, Miss Sabilla Novello, 
Mr. Alfred Novello, and Mr. John Parry assisted. The 
singers all exerted themselves to the utmost, and failed not to 
excite the warmest applause from their auditors. Mr. Carte 
is entitled to much praise for the excellent manner in which 
he directed this portion of the evening’s entertainment. The 
soirée closed with a ball, which was kept up till one, at which 
hour the festivities of the Whittington Club are, by the com- 
mittee, ordained to come to a termination. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Own Saturday Ernani, and the new ballet of Fiorita, were 
repeated for the third time. Mdlle. Cruvelli improves upon 
closer acquaintance. She has a vast quantity of enthusiasm, 
and often turns it to the greatest advantage. Some of the 
passages in the trio of the fourth act brought out the agreeable 
quality of her voice and the energy of her style in a surpris- 
ing manner, and the frequent applause she obtained from the 
audience was richly merited. Signor Belletti confirmed all 
our good impressions, and may be already pronounced an 
established favorite of the Opera habitués. He has no draw- 
back that we can note, but a certain hardness, which belongs 
to his voice (fine as it undoubtedly is) and communicates itself 
to his motions and gestures, giving a just perceptible stiffness 
to his singing and to his acting. Time will mellow this, how- 
ever, and Belletti will then be as nearly irreproachable as any 
artist of his class now upon the Italian stage. Signor Cuzzani 
also gains upon familiarity. Although his voice be deficient in 
power and quality, he is evidently a good singer, and has the 
peculiarity of Sir Gawaine, inasmuch as his strength appears to 
increase hour by hour while he is in action, and in the fourth 
act he is as good and as forcible as three of the Cuzzanis of 
the first. Luckily, Verdi's Ernani, though “as tedious as a 
king,” does not last seven hours* and so there is no chance of 
Cuzzani’s strength receding by the same gradations as 
governed its advance. Gardoni sings better and better every 
night, and is invariably encored in his aria. The orchestra, 
under Balfe, goes better and better, and the chorus, by its 
improvement, shows that Maretzek has been diligently at 
work, 

On Tuesday there was a happy change from Verdi's 
dullness to Rossini’s sparkling brilliancy-—from the heavy 
monotony of Ernani to the lively variety of the Barbiere. 
Nothing could have been more refreshing. The Barbiere was 
thus cast:—Rosina, Mdlle. Cruvelli; Almaviva, Gardoni ; 
Figaro, Belletti; Bartolo, F. Lablache; Basilio, Bouché; 
and Barbarina, Mad. Solari. At first sight this does not appear 
a very strong cast, but the result made its value for the second 
night double. 

Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Rosina was a quiet and unpretending 
performance—perhaps too quiet and too unpretending—but 
nevertheless agreeable, and not deficient in dramatic truth. 
There was not the girlish playfulness of Grisi, but there was 





* Commencing from a certain part of the day, Sir Gawaine’s strength 
increased gradually for seven hours, aud afterwards as gradually diminished ; 
so that to match him, a knight, however strong and valiant, must have the 
stamina to endure a force always increasing for seven hours, after which, he 
would have a chance to beat him like Sir Marhaus, the “ king’s son of 
Ireland.” Thus, according to Morte Arthure, Sir Gawaine won so man of 
his battles. Sir Walter Scott, however, condemns this a3 an unworthy libel 
on one of the most valiant Knights of the Round Table. 
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a modest bashfulness, which was by no means without its 
charm. The florid cavatina “Una voce,” was sung with 
correctness and feeling, although there was a want of vigour 
in the general expression. The variations on “ La Biondina,” 
by Paer, we do not like at all, nor are they suited to Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s style of singing; the result was consequently a partial 
failure, in place of the encore rarely missed by the occasion 
for vocal display which is offered in the lesson scene. In the 
concerted music, Mdlle. Cruvelli was remarkably careful, 
rarely missing a point; her share of the duet, ‘* Dunque io 
son,” was nicely, though not brilliantly sung, and in the 
applause and encore awarded to the trio, “ Zitti, Zitti,” she 
came in deservedly for her share. On the whole, Malle. 
Cruvelli has added to her reputation by this performance. 

Gardoni’s Almaviva both surprised and pleased us. We 
did not give the accomplished tenor credit for so much abandon, 
nor did we know him possessed of vocal flexibility sufficient 
to execute the florid passages which are so plentiful in the 
music of this part. He reintroduced an old serenade that 
Garcia first interpolated into the score, in the first scene, which 
he sang with such tenderness as to relieve it of much of its 
insipidity. We cannot applaud Gardoni for thus following a 
bad example, set by no matter how illustrious a personage ; 
but we are grateful to him for singing it so well that we were 
almost made to forget the impropriety of thrusting it into 
Rossini’s already perfect opera. We have been told that this 
vtcillerie is one of the swan of Pesaro’s early inspirations ; 
this may be true or not, we cannot affirm or contradict it; but 
we can say, without ceremony, that it is not worthy of 
Rossini’s genius. The opening aria, and the duet “Al 
idea,” were the least effective points in Gardoni’s performance. 
The finale to the first act was decidedly the best. In the 
latter his assumption of drunkenness was capital; his acting 
full of reality, and his singing effective and careful. 

Belletti, after Tamburini and Ronconi, is the best Figaro 
we ever recollect to have seen. His humour is somewhat 
boisterous, and lacks geniality, but this is atoned for by a fund 
of animal spirits, and a datsser aller that will admit of no 
denial, In the shaving scene, Belletti “‘ gagged” a little too 
much, but in all the rest he was admirable. His singing 
throughout left little to be desired. In the ‘Largo al fac- 
totum” we missed the incomparable volubility of Ronconi, 
and the neat and rapid articulation of Tamburini, but the 
intonation was so sure, the pauses so well managed, the ca- 
dences so finished, the “ points” so ingeniously demonstrated, 
and the spirit of the whole so unequivocal, that we heartily 
joined in the applause accorded so liberally by the audience. 
In the two duets, the trio, and all the concerted music, Bel- 
letti was everything that the composer himself could have 
desired, In short, in this new barytone, or bass, whichever he 
may be called, Her Majesty’s Theatre has found a, trump-card, 
of which the value has already been demonstrated in two decided 
triumphs. 

F. Lablache had a task by no means enviable to perform, 
coming after his incomparable sire, in that incomparable sire’s 
most incomparable part. He, nevertheless, acquitted himself 
with great ability and with well-deserved success. His acting 
was remarkable for spirit and discretion; everything he had 
to do in the vocal line was accomplished with vigour and 
ability. We must own that we were glad to see Frederick get 
through difficulties, before which many artists would have 
shrunk, with such thorough ease, and so much to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience. 

M. Bouché’s Basilio was altogether a weak performance. In 
his acting there was no humor, and in his singing the obstinate 








stiffness of his voice rendered all his efforts to conquer the 
passages allotted to him abortive. M. Bouché may appear 
to advantage in the operas of Verdi, but he should altogether 
eschew those of Rossini. 

Made. Solari was highly respectable in Barbarina, but failed 
to give the charming aria of the second act with the spirit and 
piquancy it demands, Had His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge been there he would hardly have been satisfied 
with her interpretation of this his most favorite song. 

The orchestra was generally effective; and, indeed, how 
could it be otherwise under Balfe, who knows the music of the 
Barbiere by heart, and loves it with the love of a true artist ? 

The costumes and scenery demand no notice; it is evident 
that the management considers the music as the chief feature ; 
and the management is right. 

On Thursday, an extra night, the Barbiere and Fiorita were 
repeated. The ballet grows in popularity, although the real 
water did fail to come to the aid of the artificial fountain on 
Saturday. 

Rosati and Marie Taglioni win their nightly ovations, and, 
what is more, deserve them. 

To-night, the Barbiere and Fiorita for the third time. The 
houses have been good, but not great. Jenny Lind must come 
and bring the overflows. 





CONCERTS. 

Amateur Mustcat Society.—The members of this So- 
ciety held their first meeting for this year on Friday evening, 
the 25th ult., at the Hanover Square Rooms. The instru- 
mental performances were Spohr’s first symphony in I), flat, 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, and the overtures to 
Masaniello and Zampa. The band went extremely well 
under Mr. Lucas’s direction, and evidenced good progress 
since last year—the first session of the society. We found 
much to admire in the performances generally; and are glad 
to have it in our power to certify as to the advancement of 
the amateur members of the orchestra. Spohr’s symphony 
was right well executed, especially the two first movements ; 
and the two overtures went capitally. The introduction to 
Guillaume Tell and the finale to Furyanthe were executed by 
a strong vocal corps of the members of the Amateur Society, 
with reinforcements from the pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The rooms were full and fashionably attended, 
and the performances gave great satisfaction—each piece 
being received with the greatest applause. 

Mr. Atucrort’s Concerts may now be regarded as having 
attained the dignity of ‘serials.’ Anybody may screw up 
his courage for once in a way, to take a theatre for the night, 
and gather therein all manner of music and music-makers 
from all known corners of the earth, for the pleasure of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. But the trouble is great, the expense 
greater, and the risk greatest. There are doubts enough 
about it to confer on the man who attempts it twice a repu- 
tation for self reliance, even throwing his love of art overboard 
by the way. Nothing, however, seems to daunt Mr. 
Allcroft. We had, on the night of Tuesday the 15th, his 
‘‘ eleventh annual” concert in proof. Time was, that is to 
say, we remember him some five or six years ago more 
moderate in his notions of a ‘grand concert.” He opened 
the doors to his patrons at eight o’clock, and positively con- 
trived to dismiss them—doubtless brim-full of music and 
satisfaction—at midnight. But we live in an expansive age. 
Mr. Muntz, and the Birmingham “ inconvertibles,” have 
taught us that there is no earthly comparison betwixt the 
value of half-a-crown five years since and to-day. We must 
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have, now, more for our money, and Mr. Allcroft has, most 
commercially, resolved that we shall have it. Year by year, 
his concerts have waxed lustier, bigger, and stronger; until 
at last, in 1848, we have a veritable ‘‘ monster” concert, of 
which the programme contains no less than fifty pieces of 
music, and the estimated duration is seven hours! Now, 
without wishing to deprive any one—how gluttonous soever 
he may be—of his fair share of gratification, we cannot 
resist the conviction that all this involves an evil, rather than 
a benefit to art. Mr. Allcroft’s concerts, and indeed, all 
entertainments of this class, have a certain species of attrac- 
tion for a large section of the public; but for the musician, 
for the thinking amateur, for any one sufficiently read in art 
of any kind to know the difference between a Tower Hill 
sovercign and a Brummagem token, they are lengthy and 
wearisome. ~ 

Of such a concert we cannot pretend to give any detailed 
description. We can only mention its salient features, and 
those but briefly. Of the vocalities of the evening, Mr. 
Reeves was, undoubtedly, the head and front,—in saying 
that his part of the quartet ‘‘ A te oh! cara,” was like Mario, 
and that the “O tis a glorious sight,” was like the best 
of Braham’s efforts. Mr. Reeves also sang with the greatest 
possible effect a new ballad written by Howard Glover, 
called ‘‘ Voices from Home,” a pleasing and elegant compo- 
sition, which from being at once striking and vocal, bids 
fair to become one of the popularities of the day. The 
other vocalists will excuse us if we do no more than re- 
cord their names. Were we to recount each individual item of 
the entertainment, we should absorb more than half the pages 
of the Musical World. The names alone form an array 
quite regimental. We had Madame Anna Thillon, Miss 
Birch, Madame F. Lablache, Miss Poole, Miss Duval, Miss 
Stewart, Miss Sabilla Novello, Miss Binckes, Miss Rowland, 
Miss A. Honner, Miss M. O’Connor, and Mrs. Alban Croft, 
among the ladies; whilst the gentlemen included Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Harrison, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Leffler, Mr. 
Henry Russell, Signor F, Lablache, Signor Brizzi, Signor 
Marras, and Herr Zorn. To these were added the eight, in- 
the-bills-called-celebrated Pyrennean Singers ; besides whom, 
there wére provided a large battalion of instrumentalists, 
including Madame Dulcken, Miss Bendixen, Miss Read, Miss 
Kate Loder, Mr, Richardson, Mr. Viotti Collins, Mr. Lazarus, 
Mr. Giulio Regondi, and the Sax-horn Distins. Mr. Thirl- 
wall led the band, and Signor Negri and Mr. Lavenu con- 
ducted vicissim. The concert concluded at a very early hour 
—in the morning. 


Mr. Turner, another concert-speculator, gave another 
concert of the same kind, at Exeter Hall on Tuesday ; but 
this was altogether destitute of interest, although, there were 
all the singers in the world and all the instrumentalists, who 
sang and played all the indifferent music they could lay 
hold of. 


Mr. Witry’s Quartet Concrrt.—The concert of this 
talented violinist should have occupied a place in our columns 
before this, but for the unavoidable interruptions which pertain 
to all weekly journals, especially to one constituted like ours, 
and over which we possess hardly any controul. Mr. Willy’s 
concert took place on the 23rd ult., at Erat’s Harp Rooms, 
Berner’s Street. "We supply the scheme :— 


Part I.—Quintet (in A Major, Op. 18), Two Violins, Two Violas, and 
Violoncello, Mendelssohn ; performed by Messrs. Willy, Zerbini, Weslake, 
Waud, and Reed.—Song, ‘‘The Garland,’ Mendelssohn, Mr. Lockey.— 
Recit, ‘‘Comfort ye my people;” Air, “ Every valley,’ Miss Wallace 
(Messiah), Handel.—Grand Trio (in D minor, Op. 49), Pianoforte, 








Violin, and Violoncello, Mendelssohn; performed by Mr. W. Sterndale 
Bennett, Mr, Willy, and Mr. Hatton. 

Part II.—Selection from Lieder ohne Worte, Pianoforte, Mendel- 
ssohn, Mr, W. Sterndale Bennett.—Serenade, Mr. Land, Schubert.— 
Grand Quartet (in D major, Op. 44), Mendelssohn ; performed by twelve 
artistes belonging to Mr. Willy’s Concert Band, viz :—Three first violins, 
Messrs, Willy, Zerbini, and Watson; three second violins, Messrs. 
Bradley, T. Westrop, and Hill; three tenors, Messrs. Weslake, Waud, 
and Day; three violoncellos, Messrs. Reed, G. Calkin, and Guest.— 
The vocal pieces accompanied by Mr. Land. 

The quintet, one of the most beautiful and grandest of 
the composer’s, was given with thorough zest for its excellence 
by all the performers. Mr. Lockey, in his song, evidenced 
the admirable expression and gracefulness for which we have 
previously given him credit. In the recitative and aria, 
Miss Wallace’s vocalisation was a masterpiece of art. Han- 
del’s song, though written for a tenor, afforded Miss Wallace 
scope to exhibit the unusual compass of her voice and display 
its quality and tone to great advantage; while in the 
recitative we had an admirable foretaste of those declamatory 
powers, which we feel assured will render the fair artiste one 
of the brightest ornaments of the English stage. Miss 
Wallace was accompanied on the pianoforte by her accom- 
plished brother, Vincent Wallace—need we say with what 
effect. The trio in D minor was rendered incomplete by the 
violoncello being out in the first movement for several bars. 
This was a drawback to an otherwise excellent performance. 
Mr. Willy, in the andante tranquillo, the second movement, 
fulfilled our highest expectations. He played with great 
expression and finish and was immensely applauded. In the 
selection from the book of songs Mr. Bennett was encored. 
He first played the one in E (book 2); the one in A (book 
1); and the one in C (book 5}. In the encore he played 
the one in A flat—duet—(book 3), and that in G minor (book 
4). His performance was marked with infinite grace, 
delicacy, and expression. Mr. Land's serenade was ex- 
cellently sung. This gentleman has a very sweet tenor voice, 
which he manages with much art, and which is regulated by 
the best taste. Mr. Land is a welcome addition to our concert- 
rooms. The performance of the Quartet in D major; provided 
the startling novelty of having the parts trebled. Mr. Willy 
assigns as his reasons for this departure from the composer’s 
intention, “ that his only motive for trebling the quartet is to 
afford an example of the improvement that may be made in 
orchestral performances by the artistes studying in the same 
school, a method of playing, which has hitherto been totally 
neglected in this country.” Of a verity, Mr. Willy, we espy 
neither the gist, nor the logic of your advancements. What 
has the public to do with artistes unless they become interpre- 
ters of written music? And how far their school-studies may 
affect their performance is of no consequence to any body but 
themselves. When Logier made one hundred of his pupils play 
an overture on so many pianofortes, who cared to hear that 
unless the parents of the pupils? When Mr. Willy gives a 
concert and invites the fathers and mothers of the executants, 
then may his new mode of quartet-playing be acceptable : but 
the public will always prefer Mendelssohn’s notion on this 
head to that of any innovator. Mr. Willy must not be’displeased 
with us—we speak as his friends. The performance, how- 
ever, spoke volumes for Mr, Willy’s Concert Band. 

Exeter Hatt.—On Thursday Mr. Hullah repeated the 
Acis and Galatea, with the assistance of his first-class pupils, 
and Mr. Willy’s excellent concert band. The tender love- 
songs of Acis, beautifully rendered by Mr. Reeves, added 
greatly to the attraction of the performance. Mendelssohn's 
Wa!purgis Night followed, and was far better executed than 
on either of the previous occasions. The vther vocalists were 
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Mrs. Weiss, Misses Gill and Duval, and Mr. Weiss. Mr. 
Hullah conducted, and acquitted himself with masterly ability. 
The hall was crowded. Mr. Hullah’s performances are daily 
growing inimportance, and already offer a formidable opposi- 
tion to a certain great society, to whose concerts Exeter Hall 
has hitherto been exclusively devoted. 


M. Danpo’s Sxconp Quartet Concert.— This concert 
ws omitted for the same reasons as stated in the notice of 
Mr. Willy’s concert. It should have been inserted three weeks 
since having taken place on Monday, the 14th instant, at 
Crosby Hall. The concert was of unusual excellence, as a glance 
at the programme will show :— 

Part I,—Quartet in C Major (No, 39), for Two Violins, Viola. and 
Violoncello, Haydn—Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas and Lucas.— 
Spring Song, Miss Dolby, Mendelssohn —Quintet in E Flat Major, for 
Pianoforte, Oboe, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon, Beethoven—Mrs. An- 
derson, Messrs. Barrett, Williams, Jarrett, and Beaumann. 

Part IJ.—Quartet (by desire) in G Minor (No. 4, of Op. 9), dedicated 

to Lord Onslow, for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Onslow— 
Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas.—Song, Miss Dolby, 
* To the absent one,” Mendelssohn (from the last Book of Songs).— 
Quintet in A Major (Op. 18), for Two Violins, Two Violas, and Violon- 
cello, Mendellssohn—Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, Hill, and 
Lucas. 
Haydn’s quartet is extremely simple. It is, however, one 
which will always render itself popular by its graceful and 
charming flow of melody. It was excellently played through- 
out. The Song of Spring was beautifully sung. Mendel- 
ssohn’s vocal pieces have no happier or more righteous 
interpreter than Miss Dolby. Beethoven’s quintet is a work 
of great importance to the instrumentalist, and taxes to the 
utmost his best powers. Mr. Dando appeared to have 
devoted all his energies to procure his subscribers the inter- 
pretation of this fine work in the completest manner. Mr. 
Dando could hardly have been more successful. The quintet 
was executed in the most spirited and energetic style, and 
with a finish and precision that might be pronounced faultless. 
Onslow’s quartet was much liked, and was effective throughout. 
Miss Dolby was encored in Mendelssohn’s song. The 
delicious quintet was very finely played. We have only one 
exception to take—the scherzo was a little too loud. We 
fancy the fault lay with one of the tenors. The subscribers 
to the Quartet Concerts are greatly indebted this year to Mr. 
Dando, for procuring them, at no small expense, some of the 
very best performers of chamber-music in the country, in 
order to let them hear the best music executed in the best 
possible manner—at a time, too, when the money-panic and 
the prevailing epidemic must have affected his list in no small 
degree. The musical public should come forward and support 
him in his strenuous endeavours in so good acause. The hall 
was better filled than on the occasion of the first concert. Mr. 
W. C. Macfarren accompanied Miss Dolby in her two songs. 


Tue Misses Van Mitxincen’s evening concert took place 
on Tuesday, at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street. The per- 
formance were, vocal, the Misses Maria, Hester, and Fanny 
Van Millingen, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Hester Joseph, 
and Mr. E, L. Hime.—Instrumental: Mr. Henry Laurent, 
(piano), Mr. W. S. Davis (cornet). Mr. Louis Emanuel, and 
Mr. W. E. Ransford conducted. Out of two-and-twenty pieces, 
of which the concert was composed, no less than twelve were 
encored. But the audience were particularly enraptured with 
the petite and youthful Fanny Van Millengen, a child hardly 
six years old, whose performances really merited the immense 
applause they obtained. She is an extraordinary child, and 
already evidences great talent. 








DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Apsguput.—The performances at this theatre contain nothing 
novel of late, unless we number those given by the German 
Professor of Magic in the mornings as part of the theatrical 
entertainments. Herr Herrman is a wonderful fellow, and in 
certain respects can run a tilt with Monsieur Phillippe him- 
self,—nay, out-Débler Dobler. In tricks with cards we do 
not think we have seen any member of the sleight-of-hand 
family who could be compared to him. Some of his essays 
are truly astonishing. Herr Herrman can also imitate all 
kinds of birds in their various song by whistling; an ac- 
complishment, however wonderfully mastered, that smacks too 
much of street exhibitions. In additionto his own feats, 
sleights, manipulations, &c., M. Herrman has a wife who ex- 
hibits, far more extraordinary powers than, the professor 
himself; for whatever vague notion we may have of the means 
by which the sleight-of-hand tricks are managed, we cannot 
have the most remote notions of the secrets of “ clairvoyance,” 
or second sight. Madame Herrman is a counterpart of the 
‘Mysterious Lady” who exhibited some time ago at the 
Egyptian Hall, and is perhaps the most extraordinary of the 
two. All that the ‘“ Mysterious Lady” could do, Madame 
Herrman can do; but what the latter does is done in a more 
unaccountable manner. To a person in the back of the 
Adelphi pit who takes some article from his pocket, and which 
it seems impossible she could see even if she looked that way, 
she can tell what it is, of what it is composed, how it is 
fashioned, what colour or colours it contains, and name the 
minutest particulars belonging to it. Itis to be observed in 
all cases that it is the husband who goes round and puts the 
questions to her, but it is impossible she could see the articles 
he selects, or holds in his hand, as, independent of the dis- 
tance he may be from the stage, with frequently his back 
turned in that direction, the lady wears a bandage on her eyes. 
We discredit all belief in clairvoyance, and can only surmise the 
accomplishment of these tricks by ventriloquism, or precon- 
certed signs. In either case the performer or performers must 
be endowed with astonishing powers. 


Otymric.—Mr. Brooke’s first appearance in Hamlet drew 
together a crowded audience on Thursday, all anxious to 
witness “ the greatest living tragedian ” in the most intellec- 
tual and varied of all Shakspeare’s characters. We paid the 
greatest possible attention to the actor’s delineation of the 
young Prince, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
entirely beyond the scope of his genius. The most surprising 
part of the performance was, that Mr. Brooke failed altogether 
in the passionate and energetic portion of the play, and was 
excellent only in the quiet and declamatory passages, That 
this should be so may startle those who have been led to 
consider that Mr. Brooke’s chief excellence lay in displays of 
passion, and the more violent emotions of the mind. Mr. 
Brooke has undoubtedly the power to realise the more turbu- 
lent and vehement feelings ; he has a splendid voice, and lacks 
no physical means; but, we are sorry to say, he is deficient in 
those attributes that act as the helm and the keel to passion, 
without which it can have neither direction nor purpose. His 
Othello was an unequal performance, but produced great effect 
in parts, from his fine declamatory style of acting; his Sir 
Giles Overreach was a coarse sketch of a coarse character, and 
was graphic and effective; while his Richard the Third was 
wanting in everything that could make Richard the Third 
great. His Hamlet is certainly not so bad a performance as 
his Richard, for it has many redeeming points and a few 
excellencies, but it cannot be called a good, much less a fine 
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performance, Mr. Brooke’s conception of the character of 
the young Prince was generally correct, though in several in- 
stances he outraged all our preconceived notions of the mental 
qualities of Hamlet. He made Hamlet morose instead of 
dreamy, and deprived him of all that metaphysical vagueness 
with which the poet surrounds him as with a dark halo. Mr. 
Brooke opened well, His first scene was excellent; calm and 
unforced in the action, and graceful in the delivery. His first 
soliloquy— 
“ O that this too—too solid flesh ’—— 


however, displayed a tendency to rant and evidenced his usual 
want of nice discrimination. It was, nevertheless, well given 
on the whole. The scene with Horatio and Marcellus wanted 
more light and shade. Mr. Brooke is entirely ignorant of the 
nuances of acting. With him it is never light and shade, but 
light and darkness. He has no conception of the delicate 
blending of antagonistic colors. His pictures present patches 
of white, black, red, green, and blue, sometimes of most 
harmonious tint individually, but never melting by insensible 
gradations into each others hues. Both scenes with the Ghost 
were, generally speaking, admirable; but here again his 
passion degenerated into ranting, when he spoke the lines— 


“‘Unhand me, gentlemen, or by heav’n 
I’ll make a corse of him that let’s me. 
My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As firm as the Nemean lion’s nerve.” 


The first act altogether was entitled to much commendation, 
and led us to imagine we should have a vast improvement on 
Mr. Brooke’s Richard. But we were doomed to be disap- 
pointed. In the second act Mr. Brooke evinced a singular 
want of propriety, good taste, and judgment. We never 
heard the magnificent soliloquy commencing— 


“ Now I am alone ———”’ 


delivered in so ineffective a manner. It either exhibited the 
very fustian of rant, or the extreme of puling sentiment. 
There was no reality about it—no feeling—no abstraction—no 
true power. Besides this, the speech was spur out to such a 
length as must have wearied all the audience. This tendency 
to drawling is too frequently manifested in the actor’s de- 
livery. Many of his scenes, in consequence, lasted double 
the time they usually occupy in representation. In the third 
act, the advice to the Players was given excellently—nothing 
could hardly be better; but here our praise terminates. The 
play scene—the ordeal of tragedians—was painfully protracted, 
and unaccountably frigid. We missed the burning curiosity 
of Hamlet concealed under an outward cloak of levity, the 
biting sarcasm, the impetuosity of his passion restrained 
within bounds only by immediate anticipation of the terrible 
issue, and above all, the irritability of manner which should 
indicate all these variety of emotions. Mr. Brooke appeared to 
us exactly in the same light as a schoolmaster who was endea- 
vouring to give his scholars an illustration of this particular 
scene of Hamlet. “‘ To be or not to be,” was entirely a mistake. 
It resembled a pleader’s address to a jury, rather than the 
half-formed sentiments of the heart finding their way through 
the lips of the unconscious speaker. Nor can we highly eom- 
mend the scene in the closet with the Queen. It failed to 
realise to us our previous conception of the poct’s meaning. 
Mr. Brooke’s Hamlet may be pronounced an anti-climax—the 
character has but little that’s important to an artist in the two 
last acts—as it commenced with great promise, and finished by 





undeceiving those who contemplated ranking him as the “ first 
living tragedian.” As a matter of course Mr. Brooke was 
called for at the end, and uproariously applauded; and, as a 
matter of course, all Mr. Brookes’s friends pronounced his 
Hamlet his greatest performance—so they would have done, if 
he played one hundred characters in succession. 


Princess’s.—The engagement of Mr. Macteady and Mrs. 
Butler has been highly beneficial to this theatre. They have 
appeared together in Macbeth, Henry the Eighth, Othello, 
Hamlet, and King Lear, and have drawn large audiences. 
It is announced in the bills, that Mr. Macready departs, imme- 
diately after his engagement, for America. We have lately 
seen, in a Newcastle paper, an account of the last appearance 
of Mr. Macready in the theatre of that city, in which, upon 
his recall after the performance, he announced his intention of 
shortly retiring from the stage, in consequence of the present 
deplorable state of the drama. Wehope this is not true. We 
cannot contemplate Macready’s departure from the stage 
without the bitterest feelings of regret. He is the sun of the 
present drama, and all other performers are to him but mere 
satellites, who derive their light from his countenance. Mr. 
Macready has been the wonder of our boyhood, and is the de- 
light of our maturer years. We recognise in him the last of 
the great artists who could illustrate Shakspere with beauty 
and fidelity. The performances at the Princesses have elicited 
these remarks from us. We were never more convinced of 
the superlative merit of Mr. Macready than on the present 
occasion. We have seen his Hamlet, Macbeth, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and King Lear, and feel satisfied that in each and all, 
he has proved his supremacy in his art beyond all cavil, or all 
doubt. It is needless to enter into particularities here of his 
performances, which have, on more occasions than one, com- 
manded our deepest regards. We have not room to enter into 
particulars this week. In our next we shall touch at length 
upon the performances of the Princesses, and more particularly 
of Mrs. Butler, who has assumed a new range of characters in 
the dramatic profession. We shall have much to say next 
week touching the performances at this theatre. 


Lyceum THEATRE.—Two new farces have been produced 
here with successs—Not abad Judge, and Done on both sides— 
we shall notice both in our next. 

Astixy’s.—The new Oriental spectacle, called The Battle 
of the Amazons, produced lately at this theatre, surpasses, in 
point of interest and splendour, all its predecessors for many 
years. The plot is something similar to the Revolt of the 
Harem, which has been made familiar to the frequenters of 
the Opera and Drury Lane, and requires no unravelling. The 
principal attraction, of course, is the army of ladies, who go 
through all the usual stage military evolutions, and adds much 
that is novel taken from the Adjutant-General’s book. The 
piece is produced with extraordinay splendour and exceeding 
care, and is certainly the greatest hit Astley’s has known since 
Ducrow’s best days 

Frencn Prays.—Un Caprice is an importation from the 
Théatre Francais, where it met with the most distinguished 
success, and was played more than forty consecutive nights— 
an enormous run for that exclusive theatre. In spite of the 
total absence of a plot, we were never more pleased with any 
trifle, for it does not pretend to any higher rank,—and this 
very modesty gives it a charm in our eyes. The language is 
that of the very best company—polished, lively, witty, 
without effort or straining after effect, no playing upon words, 
and just énough of satire to give it the requisite flavour, and 
render it palatable. The author, M. Alfred de Musset, has 
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contrived also to steer clear of monotony, and produces his 
effects by his admirable delineation and contrast of the cha- 
racters, and his spirited dialogue, which never halts for an 
instant. The story—we have said there is none—turns on a 
purse. Madame Chavigny has made her husband a purse, 
but when she is about to present it to him, he pulls out one 
he had received the day before, from a lady to whom he is 
rather particular in his attentions, A certain Madame de 
Léry undertakes to cure him, wins the purse from him, and at 
the same time a declaration of love. She refuses his advances, 
and gives him a severe lecture, the consequence of which is a 
reconciliation between the husband and wife. Madlle. Na- 
thalie sustained the almost entire weight of the piece on her 
own shoulders, and was never so charmingly coquettish as in 
the part of peace-maker, which she had to impersonate. This 
delightful actress is now an established favourite with the se- 
lect public of this theatre, who know well how to appreciate 
her, and applaud accordingly. Madlle. Baptist was graceful 
and modest as the young wife, and M. Fechter threw into his 
part the polish and refinement of a perfect gentleman. Un 
Colonel d’ Autrefois is an established favourite. We remem- 
ber Madlle. Nathalie in the part of Jules de Créque, when she 
was last among us—and a famous colonel she is, to all intents 
and purposes. Her inspection of the regiment was given in 
an excellent style, and won her universal applause. We shall 
next week speak of the new piece of M. Rolande, Un Jmpru- 
dence, written expressly for this theatre. 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Will you have the kindness to answer the following questions in 
your next number of the Musical World :—‘‘ Is Madame Pauline Garcia 
Viardot’s voice a soprano or contralto?” also, “‘ what is the compass of 
her voice?” By answering these queries, you will greatly oblige 

Your obedient servant, 


February 28th, 1848. H. S. Oaxury. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—If you will be so kind as to answer the following inquiries in 
your valuable paper, you will confer a great favor on one of your admiring 
readers. 1. Haveall singers the following three qualities in the compass of 
their voices, namely :—The chest, head, and falsetto voices? 2. What is 
the difference of tone between the head voice and falsetto voice? 3. Does 
what is termed the falsetto voice ever exist in the lower part of any of 
the different class of voices, as well as in the upper part? 

I remain, yours obediently, 


Manchester, February 19th, 1848. JoHN RICHARDSON. 





A QUESTION FOR SINGING MASTERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Can you inform me if there is any bass-singer who uses his 
falsetto for passages above C; or whether this would be allowed, pro- 
viding the vocalist were able to pass from his chest to his head-voice 
without much change in the quality of tone? 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


February 28th, 1848. A Constant READER, 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Can you inform me of any musical society that is composed 
entirely of Amateurs in London, that I could join? If there is such a 
one near the City, or Southwark, it would be preferred. An answer in 
next week’s paper will oblige Sir, your obedient servant, 

Southwark, March 2nd. Cornet A Pistons. 

(Will any of our,readers be kind enough to solve any of the above 
questions?—Ep, M, W.] 


PROVINCIAL. 
CuEnMsrorp.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Mr. H. Phillips and 
Mr. Land gave one of their attractive entertainments here on the 14th 
instant, consisting of songs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
illustrative notices and anecdotes. Mr. Phillips was in good voice, and 
sang with his well-known skill and taste. Mr. Land appeared for the 
first time before a Chelmsford audience, as a vocalist, with eminent 
success: bis singing was much applauded. The programme included 
some songs of a higher character than those usually introduced at enter- 
tainments of this kind; and it was evident, from the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience, that they were duly appreciated. Mr. Phillips, 
in compliance with numerous requests, announced ‘his intention of 
visiting Chelmsford during the season of Lent, and giving selections 
from the sacred works of the great masters, which was received with great 
favour by a large assembly, including the elite of the neighbourhood. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Madame Dulcken, in conjunction with Miss Messent, 
Miss Stevens, and Mr. George, gave a concert, which was fashionably 
attended. Madame Dulcken played with her usual brilliancy, and was 
much applauded. Miss Messent and Miss Stevens also received their 
quantum of approbation The concert passed off with great éclat. 


CANTERBURY.—Mr. W. Henry Pater gave his first subscription 
concert at the Guildhall Concert Room on Monday, the 14th instant ; 
and, as the programme is of somewhat a classical nature, we give it 
entire :— 

Part I.—Quartett, No. 1, Op. 18, Beethoven; Deux Violons, Viola, et 
Violoncello, Messrs, H. Palmer, Longhurst, Jones, and Harrison.—Song, 
Miss Owen, “To Chloe” (in sickness), W. Sterndale Bennett.—Grand 
Sonata, Op. 24, Mr. W. Henry Palmer, Weber.—Song, Mr. W. Palmer, 
“ My Boyhood’s Home,” Rooke.—‘ Leider ohne Worte,” Ist Book, Mr. W. 
Henry Palmer, Mendelssohn. 

Part II.—Song, Miss Owen, “ A lowly youth,” Balfe-——Grand Duo, Op. 

58, Pianoforte and Violoncello, Messrs. W. Henry Palmer and Harrison, 
Mendelssohn.—Duet, Miss Owen and Mr. W. Palmer, “Haste my Nannette,” 
Travers.—* Notturno” et “Trois Mazurkas” (by desire), Mr. W. Henry 
Palmer, W. H. Palmer.—Aria, Miss Owen, “ Io l’udia,” Donizettii—Grand 
Sonata, “ 4 quatre mains,” Op. 76 (1st Movement), Mr. W. Henry Palmer 
and Mr, Palmer, Kalkbrenner. 
The quartet was exceedingly well given by the father of the beneficiare, 
accompanied by Messrs. Longhurst and Jones, of our cathedral, and 
Mr. Harrison, of Deal; but, in consequence of being considered too long, 
the scherzo was omitted, and one or two cuts made in the first move- 
ment. The audience, notwithstanding, were well pleased with the man- 
ner in which it was performed. The song, ‘To Chloe,” is one of those 
delicious gems which are unhappily too few in number. It was well 
interpreted by Miss Owen, pupil of the Royal Academy. The sonata 
was a most excellent performance. Mr. W. Henry Palmer played this 
and the Book of Songs in a manner that would have done credit to 
almost any pianist. His execution is rapid and brilliant. The tempo of 
the last movement of the sonata was taken at an immense speed. Mr. 
W. Palmer sang Rooke’s song with great taste, and was loudly applauded ; 
also, in the duct with Miss Owen, he was much admired. But the gem 
of the evening was the grand duo by the beneficiare and Mr. Harrison, 
which was executed with neat precision and taste. Of the ‘‘ Notturno” 
and “Trois Mazurkas,” we can testify that they are pretty, graceful 
compositions, and reflect great credit on the young composer ; they were 
well performed, and duly appreciated, Kalkbrenner’s sonata was nicely 
executed by Palmers, “‘ pere et fils,” and formed an appropriate conclu- 
sion to a first-rate concert. We are sorry to add that the audience was 
not so numerous as on former occasions, which was doubtless owing to 
the death of our Archbishop; but we hope the next will be better at- 
tended. 


NewcastLe.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Monday evening last, the 
members of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Harmonic Society gave their first 
dress concert in the assembly-room of the Royal Hotel. The programme 
consisted of a selection from Wallace’s opera of Maritana. The whole 
was performed in a manner meriting high praise. The solos and duets 
sung by Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and also Mr. Baty, received well-merited 
applause. Mr. Potts, the conductor and pianist, performed a concerto 
on the pianoforte in brilliant style, and deserves much praise for the 
manner in which the concert was got up. The room was crowded by a 
fashionable audience. 


Diersy.—On Friday evening last, the members of the Derby Choral 
Society presented to Mr. Gover a testimonial “ of respect for his talent 
and services as their leader and conductor, in which capacity he has offi- 
ciated during a period of 31 years,” in the shape of an extremely hand- 
some and massive silver snuff-box. Tbe presentation took place in the 
Society’s Concert Room (the New Assembly Room) at eight o’clock, at 
which time there was a large muster of the members, all of whom seemed 





highly gratified at having an opportunity of testifying their regard for 
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Mr. Gover personally, and their appreciation of his merits as a musical 
conductor and teacher. The occasion was honourable to both parties ; 
the testimonial being intended as a slight recognition of that gentleman’s 
claims, to which every one who knew him, and is aware of the zeal and 
assiduity (not in the most propitious times) he has displayed, to advance 
in this town and neighbourhood the delightful art to which he is 
attached, will cheerfully admit that he is fully entitled. Mr. Cabley pre- 
sented the testimonial, with an appropriate address, in which he stated 
that the Derby Choral Society had existed 31 years, and was first in- 
stituted by Mr. Gover, The inscription on the snuff-box is as 
follows :— 


Presented to 
Mr. G . 


by the 
Members of the Derby Choral Society, 
as a testimonial of respect, for his talent 
and services as their leader and conductor, 
in which capacity he has officiated during a period of 
thirty-one years. 
11th February, 1848. 


From Mr. Gover’s address of thanks we extract the following, which re- 
lates to the history of the society, and is therefore interesting :— 


‘ Previous to my return to Derby, I was lodging with a gentleman at Plymouth, 
one of the leaders in a Wesleyan Society. As I practised very hard at that time, 
he used frequently to come in and to hear me. e evening he said he was going 
to hear some music at his chapel, and gave me an invitation to go with him. 
They were practising some chorusses from the Messiah, preparatory to a per- 
formance on Christmas Eve. Aftera short time, some of the performers came to 
me, and said that they understood I was a violin player, and that they were very 
deficient in that department, and if I would assist them they would feel very 
much obli I replied that I should be happy to do so, but I had not any in- 
strument, My friend immediately replied, “‘ But I have got a fiddle,” and pro- 
duced my violin, which he had previously sent for. From that night I became 
their regular leader, and the Christmas Eve performance gave ory satisfaction. 
I remained their leader the whole of that year, and the music of the next Christ- 
mas Eve was carried on upon a much larger scale. This was my first introduc- 
tion to sacred music. A short time after this I returned to Derby, after fourteen 

ears’ absence, and found the same society that I had left still existing at the 

ag’s Head. Unfortunately, they had not progressed one step, but were playing 
the old-fashioned overtures and music as when I left them. Being lost for want 
of music, Mr. Street and myself, with your worthy chairman, agreed to endea- 
vour to form a singing society, and our first meeting took place, 31 years since, in 
a school-room now occupied by Mr. Moseley. Our next remove was to a room 
in Queen-street, now occupied by Mr, Edwards, and was recently the post- 
office. We then removed to a large room in a mill occupied 7 Mr. Weatherhead, 
in theIron-gate. Our subscriptions were 3d. per week, and 1d. forfeit, not being 
present at eight o’clock, and 2d. at a quarter past. Thinking we could avoid the 
expense of a room, we applied to the Rev. — Blyth, then Master of the Grammar 
School, for the use of the school-room in St. Peter’s Churchyard. Here we first 
began to admit subscribers, who paid, I think, 6s, annually, and had the privilege 
of admitting a friend once a month. Finding our finances, as well as members 
and subscribers, to increase, we decided i giving six subscription concerts, 
at the annual sum of 10s. 6d., and removed to a large room at the George Inn. 
We afterwards removed to the Old Assembly-room, and there gave our concerts 
one season. Our members still increasing, our subscribers increasing, and our 
non-subscribing friends also, we became ambitious enough to aspire to the New 
Assembly Rooms. I waited upon the county magistrates, at the county-hall, 
and, after considerable discussion, obtained leave, upon condition of paying two 
guineas annually, Mr. Joseph Strutt also granted us permission to use the 
Supper-rooms for our practices. It would occupy too much of your time to give 
you a detail of our proceedings; suffice to say, that, from the first beginning to 
the present moment, our pronase has been gradual and prosperous. You are 
now in possession of nearly all the overtures and sinfonias of the must eminent 
com rs, ancient and modern, and also a library of sacred music not to be 
excelled by any in the kingdom. Ladies and gentlemen, in reverting to the 
object of the present meeting, permit me o1,ce more to offer my most sincere 
thanks, and to fervently wish for the prosperity of the society, and of each indi- 
vidual belonging to it; and that it may arrive at the highest degree of perfection, 
and long continue to plead the cause of some, and afford true delight to others, of 
this town and neighbourhood.” 


Both addresses were received with the most cordial and hearty applause. 
The members of the society then sung the fine glee and chorus, “* Glorious 
Apollo,” and separated greatly pleased with the occasion which had 
brought them together. We may add that the snuff-box was furnished 
by Messrs. Moseley and Nephew, of this town.—Derby Mercury, 16th 
February. 


Norrincuam.—The Creation was performed on Monday evening, the 
14th, at the Mechanics’ Institute. Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. Marlin, were the principal vocalists. The performance gave much 
satisfaction, Mr, Henry Farmer officiated as conductor and leader. 
Among the instrumentalists, especially mentioned in the local papers, 
were Mr. Henry Gill, violin; Mr. J. Graham, viola, and Mr. T. Nedham, 
as obocist. Mr. George Baker was spoken of as an effective bass-singer. 


Lynn.—(From a Correspondent.)—Mrs, Henry Wallack, formerly Miss 
Turpin, the vocalist, gave a concert on the 23rd ult. at this place. The 
room in which the concert was held was crowded in every part; some of 
the most distinguished families of Norfolk being present. Mrs. Wallack 
created a great sensation by her singing. She was heard to great ad- 
vantage in “The Lost Fairy,” and a song from the Daughter of the 








Regiment, both of which she gave delightfully. I have heard Mrs. Wal- 
lack many years since in London, but it is my decided impression she sings 
better than ever. John Parry, the cachinator and extravagant mover of 
the facial muscles, was also there, and set us all screaming with laughter. 


NEWCASTLE.—The theatre was crowded to excess on Friday night, the 
performances being under the patronage of the proprietors of the theatre. 
The play was “The Provoked Husband.” Miss Fitzpatrick was the Lady 
Townley, and added fresh laurels to her brow by her talented and lady- 
like performance. We may now indeed boast of having the two first 
actresses in the provinces in tragedy and comedy, in Mrs, Ponisi and Miss 
Fitzpatrick. 


MANcitEstER.—Handel’s Messiah was given at the Mechanics’ Institu 
tion, On Saturday, the 12th instant. The principal vocalists were Mrs. 
Sunderland, Mrs. Winterbottom, Mr. Barnett, and Mr. Mellon. The 
chorus numbers fifty. 


Isip.—The second of Mr. Seymour’s quartet concerts was held in 
Great John-street on Thursday evening (Mr. Seymour’s residence), and 
attracted a full audience. We missed very few of the subscribers, and 
even in the instances of absence, the tickets (transferable) seemed to 
have been used by amateur non-subscribers, so eagerly aought after, by 
the lovers of refined music, are the admissions to these classical per- 
formances. The following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Quartet, two violins, tenor, and violoncello—(in D major, Op. 24) 
Mendelssohn. Cavatina, Signor Paltoni, “ Sciagurata hai tu creduto”—(I 
Lombardi) ; Verdi. Grand Quartet, piano-forte, violin, tenor, and violoncello 
—(in B flat); C. M. Von Weber. 

Part I1.—Quartet, violin principal, second violin, tenor, and violoncello— 
os G. major, Op. 23); Mayseder. Barcarola, Signor Paltoni, “Sulla poppa;” 

icci, Quartet, two violins, tenor, and violoncello—(in F major, Op. 18); 
Beethoven. LExecutants; Messrs. Seymour, Conran, Gregory, Thorley, and 
D. W. Banks. 

The performance gave universal satisfaction.— Manchester Guardian. 


Worcester,—(From a correspondent.) —Mr. Templeton, the popular 
vocalist, gave one of his musical entertainments on Monday evening last, 
at the Assembly Rooms, Princes Street. The street in front of the rooms 
was crowded for nearly an hour before the time for the opening. The 
entertainment selected—the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle—was illustrative 
of the music of England, Ireland, and Scotland. Mr. Templeton com- 
menced with some remarks on the English school of music, comparing 
its characteristics with the minstrelsy of Scotland and the sister country. 
He glanced at some of our native composers, and paid tribute to the 
genius of Dibdin, Shield, and Carey, from whose works the illustrations 
were selected. Dibdin’s ‘* When the lads of the village,” was succeeded 
by Shield’s ‘‘ Tell her I love her.” Mr. Templeton sung them both with 
effect, but his most successful effort was in Henry Carey’s ballad of 
“ Sally in our alley.’ The English part of the entertainment was fol- 
lowed by Bellini’s recitative and aria from La Sonnambula, “ All is lost 
now,” and “ Still so gently o’er me stealing.” The second part, the 
Shamrock, treated of the music of Ireland, and was prefaced by some 
remarks on the ancient and modern melodies of that country, and the 
national importance of its minstrelsy. ‘They may rail at this life,” “The 
meeting of the waters,” ‘“ Farewell, but whenever you welcome the 
hour,” and ‘‘The minstrel boy,” which were sung with equal effect, 
The third part comprised Burn’s “A man’s a man for a’ that,” succeeded 
by “My Nannie O.” “The brisk young lad ’’ was next sung, and 
elicited a general encore. By desire of a portion of the audience, Mr. 
Templeton then introduced the ballad of “ Old Towler.” At the close of 
the entertainment, which was interspersed throughout with anecdote, he 
announced his intention of visiting Bristol again. Mr. Templeton was 
accompanied by Mr, Blewitt, who closed the night with “The little old 
fat gray man,” which produced an unanimous call for repetition ; and 
“The cat and the monkey,” which was substituted, provoked hearty 
laughter. 

Bata.—Our readers will be glad to perceive, by an announcement 
elsewhere, that Jullien and his far-famed band have made arrangements 
to visit Bath in the course of the ensuing month. There will be two 
concerts, one on the evening of Saturday, March 11, and the other on 
the morning of Saturday, March 18.—Bath Gazette. 

Is1p.—Mr. and Mrs. Millar provided a rich musical entertainment for 
their visitors on Wednesday ; the executants for the evening, including 
Mr. Crouch, Mr. H. O. Cooper, the violinist, and Signor Giulio Regondi, 
the celebrated performer on the guitar. Mr. Crouch sang several of his 
own compositions, including ‘The Slaver,’” a piece of declamatory vocali- 
zation after the style of Henry Russell, to which Mr. Crouch’s somewhat 
coarse baritone was very well suited. Mr. Cooper (who, by the way, we 
heard for the last time on this occasion, for he leaves this neighbourhood 
almost immediately for London, to fulfil a long engagement at her Ma- 





jesty’s theatre, for which talent and skill eminently qualify him,) executed 
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sevcral compositions for the violin, in which he exhibited his great com- 
mand of the difficulties of that instrument; and Signor Regondi satisfied 
the auditory by his performance on the guitar, eliciting sustained sounds 
from that most imperfect instrument, of which we should have thought 
it wholly unsusceptible. The variety of the entertainment gave great 
satisfaction, and the expressions of approbation throughout the evening 
were loud and frequent. Mr. Millar was labouring under severe cold, 
which rendered it necessary that his share in the programme should be 
but small. Mr. and Mrs. Millar’s gave another of this musical soirees 
on the 23rd February. Mr. Millar, on this occasion had recovered from 
his hoarseness and sang extremely well. Other vocalists assisted 
Mr. Henry Field played two fantasias on the piano with immense effect. 
—Bath Herald. 


PiymocTH.—(Eviract from a private lelter.)—A great sensation has 
been caused among the literati of the three towns by Mr, Wightwick’s 
new play of Richard the First, which was produced at our theatre on 
Monday last, with the most complete success. As a literary production, 
it isa work of high order, andit has been written with great dramatic tact, 
and knowledge of effect. The plot of the play must be familiar to you. 
The performance did not flag for one moment, from the beginning to the 
end. In the first act, the escape of Richard; in the second, his dis- 
covery at the banquet; in the third, his rescue from poison; in the 
fourth, the conviction of the prisoner and the acquittal and release of 
Richard ; in the fifth, his welcome to his own home again, were happy 
instances of the author’s dramatic skill. The interest with which it was 
listened to by a crowded house, composed of every one in the town and 
neighbourhood, with any pretention to love of literature, and the ap- 
plause which followed must have been very gratifying to the talented 
author, who was unanimously called for at the fall of the curtain, and 
bowed his acknowledgments from his private box. The manner in which 
the play was produced, is another instance oi Mr. Newcombe’s liberality 
in giving all new plays the advantage of beautiful scenery and every 
requisite stage appointments. In all this he was ably assisted by Mr. 
Lyon, who is second to none as stage director. On Thursday the play 
will be repeated, by desire and under the patronage of the mayor, James 
Moore, Esq. 





ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Compiled by Frepericx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Roya! 
Academy of Music. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89.) 





Of the Causative Mechanism of the Voice, in relation to its 
different qualities. 


Wuen I speak of our ignorance of the mechanical causes of the 
different kinds of voice, and of their pitch, 1 beg to be clearly 
understood. To know a thing, as this phrase is applied in most of 
the subjects of human enquiry, is to have that opinion of its nature, 
which authority, analogical argument, and partial observation, 
prompted by various motives of vanity or interest, may create. To 
know in natural philosophy, we must employ our senses and contrive 
experiments on the subject ; and admit no belief of it which may not 
at any time be illustrated by demonstration. Physiology is too 
full of the first of these modes of logic: and no branch exhibits it 
more conspicuously than that of the mechanism of the human voice. 
One, from the analogy of musical strings, says, that pitch is pro- 
duced by the varied tension of the chords of the glottis ; without 
satisfactorily showing that the degrees of the tension are correspon- 
dent to the degrees of pitch in the human voice.— Another teaches 
that the vibration of these chords performs the same function as the 
reed of the hautboy ; without demonstrating the mode in which this 
laryngeal reed effects all the degrees of intonation. Whilst a third 
ascribes the pitch of the falsette to the agency of the base of the 
tongue, the arch of fauces, the soft palate, and the uvula; without 
satisfying the doubt, that these varied and flexible structures have 
individually or collectively any fixed relationship to the current of 
respiration, in the production of that pitch. 

When, therefore, we seek to know the mechanism of the voice, 
it should be to see, or to be truly told, by those who have seen, the 
whole process of the action of the air on the vocal organs, in the 
production of the quality, force, pitch, and articulation of speech 








This method, and this alone, produces permanent knowledge, and 
elevates our belief above the condition of vulgar opinion and sec- 
tarian dispute. The visibility of most of the parts concerned in 
Articulation has long produced, among the physiologists, some 
argument as to its causes. But after all I have been able to seo 
or learn on the subject of Quality and Pitch, I must fairly confess 
an entire ignorance of the mode of their mechanical production ; 
and the great difference on this point among authors has never 
impressed me with much respect towards their opinions. 

As this section is addressed principally to physiologists, I have 
omitted a description of the organs of the voice, since it may te 
found in all the manuals of anatomy ; and it would be useless to 
transcribe an account of structures and actions, when we know not 
what vocal effect those actions produce. The general statement 
of our problem is, that some part or parts of the vocal canal pro- 
duce all the phenomena of the voice. Now when discovery shall 
point out the efficient parts, and the mode of their action, then it 
will be the duty of anatomy to describe their internal organisation 
and motive powers, that the whole may be made a permanent sub- 
ject of science. Anatomy is truly the foundation of physiological 
science, but observation of the living function has almost universally 
thrown the first light upon its various branches. It has been the 
part of anatomy to confirm or complete our knowledge of them, 
agreeably to the saying of the Greek philosophy, that—what is 
first to nature, in the act of creation, is the last to man in the 
labour of inquiry. With regard to the mechanism of the voice, we 
are yet occupied with the perplexities of analysis ; when that work 
shall be finished, we may begin again with muscles, cartilages, 
ligaments, mucous tissues, and the oshyoides, and describe the 
whole with the synthetic steps of natural causation. 

In the meantime, we should not so far follow the example of 
system-makers and professors, as to furnish an“acconnt of the 
mechanism of the voice, solely because it is desirable and may be 
looked for. Aiming to serve truth with our senses, we should de- 
scribe what is distinguishable by the ear in the different kinds of 
voice, together with the visible structure and movement of the 
organs ; in the hope that by an acknowledgment of our present 
ignorance, and by future observation and experiment, other in- 
quirers may arrive at the certainty of doctrine, which, through a 
different method of investigation has never yet been reached. 

The thirty-five elements of speech may be heard under four dif- 
ferent sorts of voice :—the Natural,—the Falsette,—the Whispering, 
—and that improved quality which I shall presently describe under 
the name of the “ Orotund.” The natural voice is that which we 
employ in ordinary speaking. It includes a range of pitch from the 
lowest utterable sound, up to that point at which the voice is said 
to break. At this place the natural voice ceases, and the higher 
parts of the scale are made by a shriller kind called the Falsette. 
The natural voice is capable of the discrete, the concrete, and the 
tremulous progression. By the concrete and tremulous movement, 
the natural may be continued into the falsette, without a perceptible 
point offunion. Thus the concrete rises in vehement interrogation, 
sometimes far above the limit of the natural scale, without ex- 
hibiting that unpleasant break in the transition to the falsette, which, 
in the discrete scale, is remarkable both as to quality of sound, and 
executive effort, except with persons of great vocal skill. The 
peculiarity of sound and intonation at this point of the discrete 
scale, has received the name of “ false note.” 

It is said that the natural voice is produced by the vibration of 
the chords of the glottis. This has been inferred from the analogy 
between the action of the human organ and that of the dog, in 
which the vibration has been observed, by the exposure of the 
glottis during the cries of the animal, and from the vibration of 
these chords, on blowing through the human larynx when removed 
from the body. The conclusion is therefore probable, but until it 
be seen in the living function of the part, or until there is sufficient 
approximation to this proof by other means, it canuot be admitted 
as a portion of exact physiological science. With regard to the 
mechanical cause of the Variations of Pitch, in the natural voice, 
different notions, and they are but notions, have been proposed by 
their respective advocates. They were transiently enumerated 
above. In a subject like this, where we know nothing, but where 
theorists are ready to fix on anything, it is well to begin the inves- 
tigation with the logical process of exclusion ; by showing what 
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does not produce pitch, in those parts of the vocal apparatus which 
are visible. 

The pitch of the natural voice does not appear to be at all con- 
nected with the function of the month and fauces, for it will 
be seen on examination, that the rise and fall through the scale may 
be effected on all the tonic elements ; and that during the intona- 
tion of each, the position of the tongue and fauces romain unaltered, 
if we except some slight unsteadiness of the tongue ard soft palate, 
which can have no relation to the definite divisions of pitch. The 
sound of a-we is made whilst the tongue is about on a level with 
the lower teeth; the mouth being open for observation, and all 
the parts of this vocal avenue having the same position as in an 
act of silent respiration. In performing the run of Pitch on this 
element however, we must have a regard to the change of position 
which the articulation of its vanish e-rr produces. The sound of 
e-ve is made by approximating the tongue to the roof of the mouth, 
leaving between them a narrow passage forthe air. Now, in one of 
these instances, the track of the mouth and fauces is free, whilst, in 
the other, the tongue almost closes the avenue of the mouth, and 
must be nearly in contact with the veil ofthe palate and the arch of 
the fauces. But in each case the respective positions remain unal- 
tered throughout the variations'of pitch, and in both cases the 
pitch is made with equal facility and exactness. Among the 
subtonics the pitch of ng is made whilst the current of air through 
the mouth is completely obstructed by the contact of the base of the 
tongue with the soft palate. Zh-en, on the other hand, may be run 
through the scale, although it is produced by the stream of expira- 
tion over the tip of the tongue when in contact with the upper fore 
teeth. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the visible positions of the mouth 
and fauces in the production of other elements. The identity of 
pitch, which will be found under their various mechanisms, must 
contribute to the conclusion, from the strongest instances which are 
given above, that the pitch of the natural voice is not produced by 
the mechanism of the mouth and fauces, 


(To be continued.) 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome, Feb. 10.—At the Teatro Apollo, Nabucco and 
Linda are being played alternately to, but scanty audiences. 
The populace are thinking more of politics than music just 
now. At the TZ'eatro Copronica there is a troupe of Pesés 
Plastiques exhibiting under the direction of Herr Keller 
whom you may recollect in England. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. Santon, the celebrated violinist, has been appointed 
first violin at the Philharmonic, in place of Mr. T’. Cooke, 
deceased. The directors could not possibly have made a wiser 
choice. 


MapameE Pteyzx is in Paris, but her grand concert has been 
unavoidably postponed, on account of the extraordinary poli- 
tical revolution, which has exclusively occupied public atten- 
tion of late. It will now be given on the 6th, at the Salle 
d@’Herz, and the profits handed over for the benefit of the 
wounded. 


Mr. W. Bexfield, who obtained the situation of organist of 
St. Helen’s, Bishop’s-gate, about a month since, has left Lin- 
colnshire, and come to reside in London. This gentleman 
was a candidate for the Oxford Professorship ; and, from his 
great interest and the numerous testimonials he had, especially 
those from Mendelssohn and Dr. Crotch, it was confidently 
anticipated he would have succeeded. Mr. Bexfield attributed 
his failure solely to his testimonials being abstracted from him 
a day or two preceding the election. 








Tue Distin Famiry have been making a grand tour in 
the provinces lately. They have appeared at St. Albans, 
Hertford, Bishop-Stortford, Bamtree, Chelmsford, and Green- 
wich, in each and all of which places their concerts have been 
attended with success. 


Mr. Witty is engaged to lead the orchestra at the ensuing 
Worcester Festival, in place of the late Mr. T. Cooke. 


Tue Late ArcuBisnorp or York.—The venerable Pre- 
late was a great admirer of music, and was to be found in 
every place where the best compositions of the great masters 
were played. He hardly ever missed being present at the 
Philharmonic meetings, and those of the ancient concerts. He 
has been on several occasions director of the latter, and his 
programmes evidenced considerable taste and judgment. He 
was fond of applauding—not so boisterously, as a certain 
noble duke—and seldom his applause was ill-directed. He 
loved the fugues of Bach and Handel, and would listen to 
them played for hours with great delight. Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, and Mozart, too, came in for no small share of his affec- 
tions. Among the operatic writers, Weber was in 
extraordinary favour with the venerable Archbishop. He 
disliked the modern French operatic school, and still more the 
Italian. The former he denominated ‘‘ small”—the latter 
“vapid.” “Auber,” he used to say, “wes very well for 
Frenchmen, and Donizetti very well for schoolmistresses.” He 
was a lover of the good old school, of which he understood but 
very little. 

Drury Lange Toeatre.—Workmen are actively employed, 
day and night, in transforming this splendid temple of the 
drama into an equestrian circle. A numerous troupe of artistes 
from Paris, under the direction of M. Adolphe Franconi, will 
make their first appearance at this theatre on Monday, the 
6th of March. The novelty of the performance, combined 
with their extraordinary talent, render it probable that the 
speculation may be successful. 

Tue success of the Wife’s Secret at the Haymarket Theatre 
still continues unabated, while the admirable performance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean nightly elicits the most enthu- 
siastic applause. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. A. T. TuRNER,—(Lincoln). The words are the copyright of the 
author. The duet has not been overlooked, and will receive early 
attention. 

A SuBscriner.—We are not acquainted with Signor Marras’ address, 
but the information desired may be obtained by application to Cramer, 
Beale, and Co, 201, Regent Street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Wer Majesty's Theatre, 


EXTRA NIGHT. 


It is respectfully announced, that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 


Will take place at this Theatre, 
On THURSDAY, the 16th of MARCH. 
The Particulars of which will be duly announced. 
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“VOICES FROM HOME,” 
SUNG BY MR. SIMS REEVES. 


The walls of “Old Drury have seldom reverberated with such tumultuous 
echoes of delight as those which greeted Mr. Sims Reeve’s delivery of this new 
and beautiful composition, by HOWARD GLOVER. The Morning Post of the 
16th instant remarks, “Mr. Sims Reeve’s first essay was in a new song, by 
Howard Glover, ‘* Voices from Home,”’ a charming composition, fresh in me- 
lody, musicianly in construction, and passionate in feeling; catching, without 
vulgarity, it must become exceedingly popular.” ‘* Love wakes and weeps,” by 
same composer, sung by Mr. Reeves, at the Jenny Lind Concerts, in Scotland, 
New edition, post-free, 2s. 


JEFFERY’'S, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
EXETER HALL. 


0 


M. THALBERG’S CONCERT, 
On MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 6th. 


ARTISTES—Madame Thillon, Miss Wallace, Miss Bassano, Miss A. Williams, 
and Miss M. Williams. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. T. Williams, and Signor Ciabatti. 


M. THALBERG will perform on this occasion, 1, a Grand Fantasia from 
“LA SONNAMBULA,”—2, a Capriccio on the Serenade from “ DON 
PASQUALE,’'—3, a Grand Fantasia on the Serenade and Minuet from 
“DON GIOVANNI.” 

THE ORCHESTRA WILL BE COMPLETE: 
Leader, Mr. WILLY. Conductor, M. BENEDICT. 
The Concert will commence at a Quarter before Eight o’Clock. 


M. THALBERG will perform on Erard’s New Patent Grand Piano Forte, selected 
by him for this occasion. 


Tickets — Central Seats, 5s.; Front Reserved Seats, 7s.; Area and Western 
Gallery, 2s. 6d.; to be had of Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent 
Street; Ke1rH and Prowss, 48, Cheapside; and the principal Musicsellers ; also 
of Mr. Bow.ey, Charing Cross; and at No. 9, Exeter Hall. 














Messrs. Blagrove’s Quartet & Solo Concerts. 





Mr. HENRY and Mr. RICHARD BLAGROVE beg to announce that they 
intend giving a series of QUARTET CONCERTS, introducing SOLOS, &c., to 
take place in the months of May and June next, of which further particulars will 
be shortly announced. 


Dr, MAINZER’S NEW WORK ON MUSIC. 





Just Published, in 8vo., price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 


BY JOSEPH MAINZER, Dr. Ph. 
London: LonacMAN, BRowNE, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, and the 
British Army and Navy. 





J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS, 


J. KoHLER having brought to perfection and obtained Her Majesty’s Letter’s 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the CORNOPEAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great confidence, after an experience of Five Years in bringing the action to 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that this Patent gives 
to these Instruments are — 

1. All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 

2. The intervals onthe Dratronic and CuRroMAric Scales are perfect, the com- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the performer. 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never before could be performed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle, can produce a more rich and sonoroun 
effect than Twenty-four could do on the old principles. The harshness of tonet - 
the tormer Brass Instruments is entirely done away with. and a set of these In 
= heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never before 

reard. 

Th Gustruments are now in use in HER MAsesty’s Private Bann, First 
LIFE Ds,arps, RovaL Horsge GUARDS, GRENADIER GUARDS, FUSILEER 
Guarnd Roya ARTILLERY, 60TH ROYAL RIFLES, &c. Testimonials, Draw 
ngs, att Prices, forwarded on application at J. KOHLER’S Manufactory, 3 


IN THE PRESS, 


A MORNING & EVENINC SERVICE, 


Consisting of TE DEUM, JUBILATE, SANCTUS, with Responses to the Com- 
mandments, CANTATE DOMINO, DEUS MISEREATUS, and an Anthem, 
“J WILL MAGNIFY THEE, O LORD! Composed and Arranged for the 
Organ and Pianofore, By FREDERICK SMEE. 

The Names of Subscribers will be received by the Publishers, Messrs. CRAMER, 
BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. Bound in Cloth, to 
Subscribers 12s., to Non-Subscribers 18s. 





JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s, 


Twenty-four Double Chaunts &Six Psalm Tunes, 


Composed and Arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte, By FREDERICK SMEE, 
Messrs, CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 





Chaulieu’s Family Pianoforte Magazine, 
Monthly Parts, 5s.; Annual Subscriptions, 42s. 


Just published, HARMONICAL DIAL, No. 3, Exercises, Preludios, 
and Sonata in G Major. 


‘‘ The author of the ‘ Indispensable,’ here appears in a new and honourable cha- 
racter, as a leader of the young mind for the more solid and intellectual style of 
musical composition.”— Vide the Musical Review, No, 298. 


To be had of all Music Sellers, and at the Office, 3, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. 








New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
PUBLISHED 


By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET. 


s. d. 
“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P. F accompaniment 
ad lib. Giulio Regondi, .. ve ar ’ ‘ oe 


“THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE,” Guilio Regondi ., ov 
“STAY FLEETING TIME,” (from MARITANA), Guilio Regondi 

Variations, P. F. accompaniment ad lib, Giulio Regondi .. aa ‘a 
Sretection from “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” Giulio Regondi 
TROIS RECREATIONS pour Jes Eléves, No. 1, in G. No, 2, in C. 


So 0 b> OO om 
eoeose 


Giulio Regondi, each .. ° ve ° se ° 2 6 
“LE PARTERRE,”’ arranged by T. Scates, No. 1, containing a 

selection from the Crusaders .. ae pe ee oo os 2 0 
No. 3, containing Glover’s celebrated Duet, ‘‘ We come to thee, Savoy ;”” 

Un Segretto ;” “ The Standard Bearer,” &c. .. oe - 2 Oo 


GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 6 
J, SCATES, Concertina Manufacturer, 32, New Bond treet. 





SIR JAMES MURRAY’'s FLUID CAMPHOR. 


This cordial preparation is infinitely more effectual and uniform in its soothing 
and reviving influence than Camphor, either in substance or suspended in tem- 
porary or mechanical mixtures. This permanent solution is safe and agreeable to 
all; it raises the spirits, renovates the powers of life in low fevers, abates spasms 

allays irritation of the stomach and nerves, and is the best vehicle for tonics and 
sedatives in diarrhoea dysentery. As a warm restorative, it is invaluable ; and is 
of use in sea-sickness, fainting, and bilious complaints. 

*,* This ORIGINAL FLUID CAMPHOR (conteaing three grains of Camphor 
to the ounce) is sold by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North- 
street, Wolverhampton, and all Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medical 
— —— the British Empire, in bottles at 1s. each, with directions for 
use, 0, 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
In bottles 1s., 28, 6d., 38,6d., 58.6d., 11s. and 218, each. The Acidulated Syrup 





enriea Street Covent Garden, London. 





in bottles, 2s, each. 
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DISTIN AND SONS, 
31, CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


Have just received another Case of the choicest Cornet a Pistons, including the 
genuine Courtois, at eight guineas, and the NEW BESSON CORNET, the 
latest improvement, so much admired by the Professor and Amateur.—Cornets 
by Sax.—Distin’s urtois Model, five guineas.—Distin’s VENTIL CoRNET 
(requires no crooks). five guineas.—Distiu’s Patent Improved Sax Horns, as used 
by themselves, are to be HAD ONLY at their Repository. None are genuine 
unless “ Proved and Warrented by Distin and Sons” be engraved on the bell. 
Acareful examination of every instrument is made previous to receiving their 
name and approval. Instruments proved in the presence of the purchaser, 
DISTIN’S TUTOR, 6s.—DISTIN’S JOURNAL for Cornet and Piano, published 
monthly. Drawings and Explanations sent for two stamps, The very best Roman 
Violin Strings cheaper than any House in London. 





Musical & DramaticAcademy, 21a, Soho Square. 


Mr. HOWARD GLOVER has the honor to announce that this Establish- 
ment, intended for the formation of Artistes for Opera, the Drama, and_the 
Concert Room, and for general Musical Instruction, Is Now OreN. THE 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT under the direction of his Mother, 
MRS. GLOVER, (of the Theatres) Royal and THE MOSICAL 


will be conducted by Mr. HowarpD GLover. 





Vocalists desirous of devoting their talents to the Stage, will here be afforded 

an opportunity of acquiring that indispensable practice in the performance of 
Concerted Pieces and Musical Declamation, the want of which has been so severely 
felt by our rising Artistes, who, from the fact of our possessing no r pro- 
vincial Opera, have been forced either to seek for the necessary experience abroad, 
or to brave, in an immature state, the ordeal of Metropolitan criticism. The 
System of Instruction will be as follows:— 
AClass for Dramatic Reading—for Private Vocaland other Les- 
sons—a Vocal Class for Concerted Music for Gentlemen—a 
Vocal Class for Ladies. A General Rehearsal will take place; and, 
once in every Month, an entire Work—Opera or Oratorio—with 
Orchestral Accompaniments, will be performed, on which occa- 
sions the Friends of the Students, the leading Members of the Musical Profession, 
and the Metropolitan Press will be invited—Instrumental Classes, for the 
Practice of Chamber and Orchestral Music, and a Harmony Class, conducted 
by the most eminent so saa é nee 


Dramatic and Musical Instruction, per Quarter, ............. TEN GUINEAS. 
Instrumental and Harmony Classes, per Quarter, .......... FouR GUINEAS. 
Prospectuses, containing full iculars, may be obtained on application to 
any of the Music Publishers. 
All communications to be addressed (post paid) to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
Yo. 21A, Sono SQuaRE. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


is acknowledged as the best specific, after three year’s trial, for improving the 

Voice and removing all affections ot the throat, strongly recommended to Clergy- 

men, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, and all Persons subject to relaxed throats. 

P the following extract from “‘ The Dramatic and Musical Review, January 
» 1847. 

“To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AN AMATEUR VocAList.—Use Stolberg’s Lozenges 
by all means ; they will strengthen the voice, and remove hoarseness. We have 
recently, through a chemical friend, submitted them to analysis, and the result 
ae ee to be a most efficacious remedy for affections of the throat 
generally, 

Wholesale Agents, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton and Co,, Bow 
Churchyard ; W. Edwards, Newbery, and Sons, Saint Paul’s Churchyard; 
Sanger, Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street; and Retail by all respectable 
Chemists in the kingdom. 





The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. ; 
“‘ Str,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previously 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 
speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, 1 was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
aconsiderable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishing remedy.” 
“To Professor Holloway.”’ (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON,” 
These truly invaluable Wills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
HoLsoway, 24, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 





J. Stewart’s Registered Violin & Tenor Holder. 


The popularity this simple but most efficient instrument has obtained with 
— gentlemen, among whom may be mentioned Messrs. Sainton, 

miliani, Blagrove, Cooke, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Hope, Farmer, &c., &c., who 
have declared their intention to use it constantly. May be had at J. Harr’s, 
14, Princes Street, Soho, who is appointed sole agent and it will save trouble if 
country Music Sellers will address their communications to him, where also may 
be seen a fine collection of violins, violoncellos, &c. N.B. A fresh supply of 
Roman Strings every three months. J. Hart, 14, Princes Street, one door from 
Gerard Street, Soho, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLAD. 


THE FAIRY GATHERING. Sung by Miss Williams, written by Ed 
J. Gill, and composed by J.T. Birch. > , y Edward 


Published by A. MOSS, 6, Argyle-street, Regent-street, London; and to be had 
of all Musicsellers. 





CHELTENHAM. 


NEW MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HALE and SON, 
(Music Sellers to Her Majesty.) 
PROMENADE HOUSE anp MONTPELLIER WALK. 


* THE MATAGORDA POLKA.” (Dedicated to Lapy MACLAINE.) 

“THE WILLOUGHBY POLKA.” (Dedicated to Miss Jonzs.) 

“THE PEEL POLKA.” (Dedicated to the Misses PEEL.) 

* FAIR DAFFODILS,” Ballad, by Mas. Francis HERRICK. 

No. 1. SONGS OF THE EXILE, “ HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD,” ditto. 
To be had of all Music Sellers in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and the Provinces. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr, CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 





Mr, BEXFIELD, BM,, 


Would be glad to receive Pupils to instruct in HARMONY and COMPOSITION, 
and ORGAN PLAYING, 38, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND. 





SovereignLife Assurance Company, 


No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


ra eee 
Trustees, 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
Directors. 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, ae Sr 
Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, . 
Derury-CHaInMAN, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
Esq., M.P. John Gardiner, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 
Assurances ted on the lives of persons in every station of life and every 


part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms. 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities. 

Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, affording 
great advantage to persons of limited income. . 

Particular attention is invited to the plan adopted by this company, of grant- 
ing deferred annuities, to commence at any specified age, either with or without 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 
the annuity is to commence; thus: A person, aged 25, may secure an annuity of 
£50, to commence on attaining the age of 50, and to continue during life, at the 
following rates: 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS, WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH, 





With return of the whole. 
£15 10s. 10d. 
H. D. Davenrort, Secretary. 


~ With return of two-thirds, 


Without Return, —] 
#14 16s. 3d, 


~ #13 108s, 8d. 











Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s. 1¢d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 228., and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes, 
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The Directors of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, have the honour to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, that the Season 


will commence 
"a L 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, THE 7ru MARCH, 1848, 


On which occasion will be performed Ross1ni’s Opera Seria, 


TANCREDIL, 


The Principal Characters by 
MADAM E PE RSIANI 


MADEMOISELLE ALBONI, 


(their first appearance this season.) 


SICNOR LUICI MEI, 


(from La Scala at Milan, his first appearance in this country.) 


AND 
SIGNOR 





POLONINI, 


(his first appearance this season.) 





Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, - - Mr. COSTA, 


After the Opera, will be produced for the first time, a New Ballet, in One Act and Three Tableaux, entitled, 


66 - “: 
LA REINE | j) X=-FOLLETS.” 
Principal Characters by 


MADEMOISELLE FLORA FABBRI, 


(her first appearance.) iE 


MADEMOISELLE CELESTE STEPHAN, MADEMOISELLE O'BRYAN 
M. SILVAIN, , 


(his first appearance.) 
AND 


M. BRETIN, 


(his first appearance.) 











The Ballet composed by M. APPIANTI. 
The Music by Signor BILETTA. 
Leader ofthe Ballet, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION 


Will consist of Forty-six Nights, commencing Tuesday, March 7th, and terminating Saturday, August 19th. 
The following age the terms for the Season :— 


The Appointments by Mr. BLAMIRE. 
The Costumes by Mrs. E. BAILEY, and 
The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 








BOXES. 
PITTIER .... 200 Guineas. SECOND TIER . . . 150 Guineas. 
me waa... sl Le | ae... SS ee 
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STALLS, 


BOX STALLS + 25 Pounds, 


PIT STALLS . + 6  . «. _ 35 Pounds. | a sigue. 
ADMISSION TO THE PIT, Nightly. 8 Shillings. 

The Directors have much pleasure in stating that they have succeeded in effecting a very great improvement in those portions of the Theatre 
called last season the Amphitheatres ; the lower compartment has now been converted into Box Stalls, and the two upper into one extensive 
Amphitheatre, capable of accommodating upwards of 600 persons. 


ADMISSION TO THE AMPHITHEATRE, Nightly . . « 2s, 6d. 


ENTRANCES. } 


The Boxes, Orchestra Stalls, and Box Stalls, can be approached either through the Grand Entrance in Bow Street, or through the Piazza 
Entrance, in Covent Garden. 

The Pit can be entered from the Piazza, in Covent Garden, or through the lower Entrance in Bow Street, in which a commodious Saloon 
has been arranged. 

The Amphitheatre and Amphitheatre Stalls can be approached through the Piazza Entrance in Covent Garden alone. 

The Performances will commence at half-past Eight o’clock on Tuesdays, and at Eight precisely on the Saturdays. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the night or season) to be obtained at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is now open from Eleven till Five o’clock 
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